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‘Fresh up’ 
with 
Seven-Up 





Play your cards right... 
bring out the real thirst-quencher 


A little card-playing can be a lot of fun! Thirsty fun. So don’t anybody deal without 7-Up! 


This is the sparkling drink that quenches quick—and quenches well. When you finish the 
bottle, there’s no sticky taste in your mouth... no come-back thirst to bother you. Whatever 


you like to play at, don’t play thirsty. “Fresh up” with 7-Up! It’s always 7-Up time. 





BILL WEAVER FINDS OUT HOW THE EXCLUSIVE TORSION-AIRE 
SUSPENSION SYSTEM COMBINES SPORTS CAR HANOLING WITH BIC 
CAR RIDE... IN EVERY 1961 CAR FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION / 








Twist a rubber hose—feel it resist ana twist 
back? That's the principle of the torsion bars used 
in front suspension of the 1961 cars from Chrysler 
Corporation. They resist the up-and-down motion 
caused by bumps and holes—eliminate the bouncy 
ow >. tide often found in cars with 
P Th ordinary springing. 
No dip, no squat, no sway. 
Ever notice how some cars 
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Anchored at one end, but free to twist and un- rear back when you start fast, 

. , , nosedive into stops, heel over 
wind at the other, the high-chrome steel torsion en sharp curves? Not the 1961 cors From 
bars up front adjust gradually to ony variation in Gityeler Corporotion. Torsidn-Aire keeps 
the road surface. In back, fast-acting leaf springs thie “ai the level” —pives you © smooth 
catch up with torsion bars quickly, prevent pitching, ride plus the quick, sure handling of 
as a be sports car. That's why experts call these 
; the best road cars ever built in America! 

















TEST THE TORSION-AIRE RIDE FOR YOURSELF, 
ON THE ROUGHEST ROAD IN TOWN. ASK DAD 
7O STOP BY THE DEALER'S WITH YOU, 
ANDO LETA ORIVE BRING 
OUT THE DIFFERENCE 
GREAT ENGINEERING 


Chrysler 
Corporation 


Serving America’s new quest for quality 
Plymouth Valiant . Dodge Dart Lancer 
Chryster Imperial 








"NEW IDEA! 

GET YOUR OWN 

PHOTO 

CALLING CARD- 
JUST LIKE MINE! 


SAYS TONY DOW, STAR OF 
“LEAVE IT TO BEAVER” 
G-E FLASHBULBS’ ABC-TV SHOW 


100 PERSONALIZED 
CARDS. ... ONLY *2 


WHEN YOU SEND IN YOUR PICTURE 
AND A FRONT PANEL FROM ANY 
12-PACK OF G-E FLASHBULBS 
Your own picture, name, and school 
name (or phone number) printed on 
personalized cards! What a swell way 
to make sure new friends remember 
you...just hand him (or her) your card! 

These cards are sure to make a hit 
with all your friends—so clip the cou- 
pon and send for your cards right away! 


G-E PERSONAL PHOTO-CARD 
BOX 5601, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


NAME 


: 


IT’S FUN USING G-E FLASHBULBS! 
Taking flash pictures is easy—and it 
doubles the fun of having a camera. 
Just pop a G-E Flashbulb into your 
flashgun, get swell pictures of parties, 
sports, night scenes. So get a 12-pack 
of G-E Flashbulbs and send for your 
100 photo calling cards now! 





Teen Photogs! Enter Scholastic’s Photo 
Contest! Win prizes of $100, $50, $25 for 
best photos taken by highschoolers. If 
you use a G-E Flashbulb to take a winning 
picture, your prize is automatically dou- 
bled! For free rules, write to Scholastic 
Magazines Photo Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 














ADDRESS 





Please print. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


PHONE NUMBER OR SCHOOL NAME ttt 


Please send me 100 personalized photo cards. | enclose a wallet-size photo (21/4” 
the front panel from a 12-pack of G-E Flashbulbs and $2. 
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Wide World photo 
MID-EAST MONARCH: King Saud can 
barely get by—on $300,000,000 a year! 


EASY COME, EASY GO 


WITH AN INCOME of more than 
$300,000,000 a year, King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia should be one of the 
world’s richest men. Yet he is almost 
constantly in debt. One reason: An 
unbridled passion for air-conditioned 
palaces and Cadillacs. 

Two years ago, the King’s younger 
brother, Crown Prince Faisal, tried 
to curb Saud’s extravagances. He 
pulled off a coup which left him in 
control of the nation’s finances. 

Saud, according to observers, soon 
tired of his brother's tight-fisted grip 
on the palace purse strings. Last 
month the wily Arabian monarch 
engineered his own counter-coup and 
ousted the Crown Prince from pow- 
er. Saud is again sole master of his 
millions. 

King Saud was born 59 years ago, 
when Arabia was still a battleground 
of feuding Arab tribes. It took Saud’s 
legendary father, six-foot, six-inch 
Ibn Saud, about 20 years to unite 
these tribes into a single nation. 

When his father died in 1953, Saud 
inherited one of the world’s last 
feudal monarchies. Beneath Saudi 
Arabia’s vast desert lies the second 
richest source of oil in the Middle 
East (see “White Sand and Black 
Gold,” pp. 9-11). Last year, the royal- 
ties from Saud’s oil wells totaled 
$304,000,000. 

Surrounded by wealth, Saud has 
maintained a few austere habits from 
his life in the desert. He dresses 
simply, avoids alcohol, and never 
smokes. 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 


But he has found other ways to 
spend his money. His palaces are 
stocked with tons of imported food. 
He has a fleet of airplanes and a 
retinue of 5,000 persons—including 
an estimated 100 wives, “about 25 
sons,” and no one knows how many 
daughters! 

Saud has often wished aloud that 
he could relieve the lot of his pov- 
erty-stricken subjects. But the na- 
tional treasury is usually too empty 
to provide any funds for needed 
schools, roads, and hospitals. As one 
source close to the throne explains 
it: 

“King Saud has never learned the 
difference between a lot of money 
and an unlimited amount of money.” 


eALL SEEK HER AUTOGRAPH 


WHEN Elizabeth Rudel Smith 
took an aptitude test some 12 years 
ago, the results added up to one 
thing: “Top administrative talent.” 

During the next four years, Mrs. 
Smith will have ample opportunity 
to put that talent to use in one of 
Washington’s key administrative 
posts—Treasurer of the United States. 

It will be her responsibility to see 
that Uncle Sam pays his bills on time 


and that he keeps his checkbook bal- 


a s UPI photo 
SIGNING IN: The name is Elizabeth 
Rudel Smith—incoming U. S. Treasurer. 


anced. Her signature will appear on 
all United States paper currency. 
With tongue in cheek, she told re- 
porters recently, “My handwriting is 
very small!” (See photo. ) 

Mrs. Smith was born in Montreal, 
Canada, 49 years ago. Both her par- 
ents were American, and she received 
her schooling in this country. In 1937 
she was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where she majored 
in Far Eastern civilization. “This was 
a field in which I knew nothing,” she 
recalls, 

After graduation, Elizabeth Rudel 
went to work as an executive in her 
father’s machine-tool manufacturing 
company. But several years later she 
decided to try her hand as a news- 
paperwoman. 

She took time off from her job on 
the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent 
Journal in 1948 to become campaign 
manager for a neighbor who was 
running for Congress. 

“He didn’t make it,” she observed, 
“but I enjoyed the campaign.” She 
enjoyed it so much, in fact, that she 
gave up her newspaper career to de- 
vote all her time to politics. As a 
member of the Democratic party, 
she rose rapidly through the ranks 
to become in 1956 California’s Dem- 
ocratic National Committeewoman. 

“Libby,” as her friends call her, 
owes much of her political success to 
her boundless energy and a winning 
smile. In private life, she is Mrs. 
Frederick H. Smith, and the mother 
of two children, a son, Dan, 16, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Robert W. Gunn. 

When President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy appointed her last month as 
Treasurer of the U. S., Mrs. Smith 
became the third woman to serve in 
this capacity. Her two predecessors 
were Georgia Neese Clark, who held 
the job from 1949 to_1953, and Ivy 
Baker Priest, who followed her in 
1953. 

Mrs. Priest said she was “de- 
lighted” that another woman would 
succeed her in office. “The average 
woman,” she declared, “is treasurer 
of her household, and why shouldn't 
a woman be Treasurer of the United 
States?” Elizabeth Rudel Smith 
agrees wholeheartedly! 





WORLD WEEK 





"WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. ../ 





U.S. Breaks with Cuba 


U.S.-Cuban_ relations, careening 
from crisis to crisis for nearly two 
years, hit bottom as this country 
broke diplomatic ties with Fidel 
Castro’s Cuban regime. 


The diplomatic break came after 
Cuba demanded that the U.S. slash its 
Embassy staff at Havana (Cuba’s capi- 
tal) to 11 persons—the same number 
the Cuban Embassy maintained of its 
own choice in Washington. Normally 
about 100 Americans work in our Ha- 
vana Embassy—many of them in- 
terviewing and investigating Cuban 
applicants for U.S. visas (which have 
risen to hundreds a day recently). 

In addition to the Cuban Embassy 
in Washington, however, Cuba main- 
tained 13 consulates in various U.S. 
cities (employing about 50 persons). 
The U.S. maintained only one consu- 
late in Cuba—at Santiago. 

Castro’s demand for the Embassy 
staff reduction was seen by Washing- 
ton as a calculated attempt to harass 
our Embassy representatives. 

In announcing the diplomatic break 
the President said “there is a limit to 
what the United States in self-respect 
can endure. That limit has now been 
reached.” 

“INVASION” ACCUSATION 


At the same time the Cuban press 
and radio climaxed a bitter anti-U.S. 
campaign with reports of an imminent 
U.S. “invasion.” Antiaircraft batteries 
were hastily set up along Havana's 
shoreline. Machine guns sprouted from 
rooftops. Tanks patroled the highways. 

President Eisenhower branded the 
“invasion” charges as “baseless ac- 
cusations.” 

The rupture of diplomatic relations 
has not yet affected the status of the 
large U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo, 
at the southeastern tip of Cuba. The 
U.S. rights to a base at Guantanamo 
date back to a 1903 agreement. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has already stated 
“the United States will take whatever 
steps may be appropriate to defend 

. Guantanamo” should Castro at- 
tempt to seize the U.S. base. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: For the 
past two years, Castro has pursued a 
two-pronged foreign policy: 

(1) He has sought to 


convince 


Cuba’s citizens that the U.S. govern- 
ment and U.S. business interests in 
Cuba were victimizing them with “eco- 
nomic enslavement.” Castro seized 
more than $1,000,000,000 worth of 
American-owned property in Cuba. In 
retaliation the U.S. cut off all our siz- 
able imports of sugar (Cuba's main 
product). 

(2) The second part of his policy 
has been an apparent drive toward 
closer association with the Communist 
bloc. This has resulted in (a) the im- 
port of large quantities of Soviet arms 
to Cuba, and (b) an increase in Cuban 
dependence on Communist aid and 
trade. Cuba, for example, was the first 
nation in the Western Hemisphere to 
establish diplomatic and economic re- 
lations with Red China. 

But Castro has done more than to 
give the Communists a toe-hold in the 
Western Hemisphere. He has brought 
a revolutionary wave, known as “Cas- 
troism,” to many parts of Latin America. 

What is “Castroism”? Basically, it is 


Wide World 
EXIT FROM HAVANA: A machine gun- 
toting Cuban militiawoman stands guard 
as U.S. Embassy personnel board bus for 
dockside and 90-mile boat trip for home. 


the promise of Fidel Castro that the 
Cuban campesino (or peasant) has a 
right to have land of his own, has a 
right to a decent home, and has a right 
to a steady job at a fair wage. The 
campesino never had any of these. 

According to Castro, the campesino 
had been “exploited” because the for- 
mer Cuban dictators in league with 
North American businessmen had con- 
spired to keep the peasant and the 
worker miserable while continuing to 
rake in big profits for themselves. 

This was Castro's’ message. The 
campesinos listened—and believed it. 
It was the first time a Cuban leader 
seemed concerned with their welfare. 


AGENTS AND REFUGEES 

The same message has also reached 
the desperately poor millions in Brazil, 
Venezuela, Peru, and many other lands 
in Latin America. Castro agents and 
Castro propaganda are at work in all 
of them. Their goal: to undermine the 
moderate governments of these lands 
and pave the way for more Castro- 
type regimes. 

This is what the U.S. is trying to 
avoid. Why? Because Castro, for all his 
promises of needed reforms, has be- 
come a dictator. He has muzzled the 
press and radio. He has caused thou- 
sands of anti-Castro Cubans to flee 
the island for their lives. Recent re- 
ports say there are now about 45,000 
Cuban refugees in Florida alone. 

But equally dangerous _ besides 
Castro’s dictatorship, in the eyes of 
the U.S., are his ties to the Communists. 

Accordingly, last August the U.S. 
backed a resolution by the Organiza- 
tion of American States (made up of 
the 20 Latin American republics plus 
the U.S.)—condemning outside inter- 
vention in the hemisphere. 

In October the U.S. put an embargo 
on certain exports to Cuba. 

In these ways the U.S. has sought 
to “contain” Castroism. At the same 
time the U.S. has offered a vast new 
aid program to the Latin American 
nations to help them start on new 
housing, health, and education pro- 
grams to improve the lot of the poor. 

In the past few months, there have 
been reports that Cuba’s economy has 
deteriorated. This is due to’ several 
reasons: (a) the U.S. embargo; (b) the 
flight of a large number of Cuban pro- 
fessionals and businessmen; (c) the 
fact that it is more costly for Castro 
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Wide World 


FACE IN THE CROWD: Dressed in his general's uniform, French President Charles 


de Gaulle 


to trade with far-away lands like the 
Soviet Union than with the U.S. Pos- 
sibly to cover up such troubles at home, 
Castro’s government has increased the 
intensity of its anti-U.S. campaign. Fi- 
nally came the U.S. decision to break 
diplomatic relations. 

Though Congressional leaders of both 
parties generally approved of the U.S. 
action, there was feeling in some dip- 
lomatic circles that the break was too 
extreme an action. Some say the break 
even played into Castro’s hand by clos- 
ing the escape hatch for Cubans want- 
ing to leave. 

Meanwhile, Peru and the Dominican 
Republic have also broken off rela- 
tions with Cuba, while four other Latin 
American nations have recalled their 
ambassadors without formally break- 
ing diplomatic ties, 

In all this turmoil, however, there's 
good news for sports fans. Though 
Castro has halted the exit of all but 
U.S. citizens from Cuba, his government 
has said it will allow Cuban baseball 
players on U.S. major league teams 
to leave the island and play ball in 
the U.S. 


De Gaulle Victory 


Voters in France and Algeria gave 
President Charles de Gaulle a sweep- 
ing vote of confidence in his ef- 


forts to end the six-year-old Al- 


gerian war. 

In France, more than 20,000,000 
voters cast ballots in a hotly-debated 
nation-wide referendum to “determine 
Algeria’s future.” 

The referendum gives the French 
President power to set up home-rule 
for the Algerians and to grant ultimate 


talks to the people of Oran during his recent visit to Algeria. 


self-determination to Algeria. In an ap- 
peal to the nation just before the 
voting, De Gaulle asked for a large 
majority to help him end the six-year- 
old strife in that North African ter- 
ritory. Warning that defeat of the 
referendum might lead to “chaos and 
disgrace” for France, De Gaulle clearly 
hinted that he would resign if the 
voters turned down his plan. 

Some 75 per cent of the votes cast 
in France were a resounding “oui” (yes) 
for De Gaulle’s policies. The “non” 
(no) vote was under 25 per cent. How- 
ever, abstentions ran high, with about 
25 per cent of the registered voters 
staying away from the polls. 


OPPOSITION RIGHT AND LEFT 


In Algeria itself, where voters were 
also asked to approve the referendum, 
the “oui” vote was somewhat lower— 
about 70 per cent. European settlers, 
who number about 1,200,000 (in com- 
parison to 9,000,000 Moslems), were 
generally opposed to the plan. They 
want to keep Algeria French. Only about 
60 per cent of the Moslems voted. 
The rest heeded warnings by Algerian 
rebel leaders (who want outright Al- 
gerian independence) to stay away 
from the polls. But an overwhelming 
majority of those Moslems who voted 
cast a “yes” vote. 

Opposition to De Gaulle’s program 
came from the two_ extremes—Right 
and Left. On the Right—most European 
settlers in Algeria joined French civil- 
iau and military extremists in denounc- 
ing De Gaulle’s plan because it threat- 
ened to give independence to Algeria. 
On the Left—extreme leftists and Com- 
munists joined Algerian rebels in at- 
tacking the referendum because it did 
not seem to be a guarantee of im- 
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mediate independence. From opposite 
extremes, Right and Left joined forces 
in urging the voters to say “non.” 

De Gaulle’s large majority in the 
vote is seen by most observers as a 
clear mandate for him to seek a new 
solution to the six-year-old Algerian 
impasse. (See unit on France in our 
Oct. 26, 1960 issue for background.) 

With his new powers, De Gaulle is 
expected to move swiftly to set up a 
representative government in Algeria 
with the full participation of Moslems. 
He probably will also open political 
negotiations with the Moslem rebels in 
a dramatic effort to end the war. 


Capitol Ceremonies 


At the stroke of noon on January 
20, John Fitzgerald Kennedy will 
take the 35-word oath of office to 
become the 35th President of the 
United States. 


The former Massachusetts Senator 
will ascend a specially-built platform 
on the steps of the Capitol in Washing- 
ton, and repeat the following words by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Kennedy will take the simple 
oath with his right hand raised and his 
left hand on the Kennedy family Bible. 
He will be the youngest President ever 
elected—he is 43—and the first Roman 
Catholic to hold what is now consid- 
ered to be the “most powerful office 
in the world.” 

President Kennedy’s first act of office 
will be to deliver an inaugural address 
to the throngs of people witnessing the 
inauguration ceremony. He will then 
ride in an open car to the White House, 
his home and office for the next four 
years. There he will watch the inau- 
gural parade, which will include a col- 
orful float, a group of marchers and a 
band from each of the 50 states. 

Actually, it will be his second visit of 
the day to the White House. 
Traditionally, the incoming President 
(Kennedy) calls on the outgoing Presi- 
dent (Dwight D. Eisenhower) to ac- 
company him to the inauguration. Also 
scheduled to take part in the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies will be the nation’s 
only two other living ex-Presidents, 
Herbert Hoover, who was President 
from 1929 to 1933, and Harry S. 
Truman, President from 1945 to 1953. 

Inauguration ceremonies will last 
three days in Washington starting Janu- 
ary 18, with parties and dinners in 
honor of the new chief executive and 
his Vice-President, former Senator 





Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas. Then it 
will be down to work for President 
Kennedy and his staff. 


Tangle In Laos 


The U.S. called on other free 
nations to join us in protecting the 
embattled kingdom of Laos from 
a possible Communist takeover. 

The outgoing Administration of 
President Eisenhower issued a White 
Paper (official government statement) 
setting forth its policies in the civil 
war in Laos (see our news review in 
last week's issue). It said a solution 
to the problem of this small but strate- 
gic nation in Southeast Asia could come 
about in three ways: 

World understanding of “the true na- 
ture of Communist intentions and ac- 
tions in Laos.” 

>The U.S. continuing to show it has 
no intention of setting up a Western 
military base in Laos. 

Support by non-Communist nations 
of Laotian independence “through 
whatever measures seem most prom- 
ising.” 

Despite the U.S. statement, the sit- 
uation in Laos itself remained uncer- 
tain. As we went to press there was 
still the danger that the civil war might 
spread and ignite a major world con- 
flict—with Communist countries back- 
ing the Communist-influenced rebel 
group, and the West backing the pro- 
Western regime of Prince Boun Oum. 

The U.S. has been supplying arms 
to Prince Boun Oum’s government. The 
Soviets and the Communist North Viet- 
namese have been shipping arms to 
the rebel troops led by Captain Kong 


SOVIET AIR DROP: Russian Ilyushin plane is photographed 
as it swoops over Laos to parachute arms and supplies to Lao- 


Le, who had been regarded as a neu- 
tralist. Kong Le’s forces have been 
joined by troops of the Laotian Com- 
munist Pathet Lao (Land of Lao). 
U.S. intelligence data has revealed that 
the Reds made 180 air drops to Kong 
Le’s forces in one 19-day period. 

There was strong feeling among 
British and French diplomats that the 
best way out of the Laotian dilemma 
might be to allow neutralist and, per- 
haps, Pathet Lao representatives into 
the government. 

The U.S. has not favored such a 
plan. Our government argues that this 
could start a Communist drive to take 
over the government from within. 


* 
In Brief 

SUGGESTIONS, PLEASE: The Free 
Library of Philadelphia has closed up 
the book slots of five of its branches 

to end the mutilation of returned 
books by vandals. The Library had 
set up the drops so borrowers could 
return books after closing time. But 
each day the Library found more 
broken bottles and trash in the drops 
than books—much of the trash dam- 
aging the books. 

Philadelphia’s action was noted by 
cities and towns throughout the nation 
who have similar problems—and who 
may have to take similar action. Li- 
brarians and others wondered aloud 
what kind of an “American image” 
such reports created throughout the 
world about American regard for books 
and learning. 

World Week wonders what ow 
readers think about this problem. How 
would you remedy the situation? We 


WORLD WEEK 


will publish the best letters we re- 
ceive on the subject. 


YOUTH “PEACE CORPS.” Presi- 
dent-elect John Kennedy's campaign 
proposal to create a “peace corps” of 
American youth to serve abroad in 
under-developed nations probably will 
be revised in part on the suggestion 
of Dr. Max Millikan of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

In a report to the President-elect, 
Dr. Millikan studied practical aspects 
of the proposal. He said he thought 
the small number of persons that would 
be needed in the corps’ early years 
could be obtained through volunteers, 
without the “bait” of excusing them 
from the military draft. Dr. Millikan 
recommended that participants be at 
least 21, hold college degrees, and be 
willing to serve at least two years. 
(See our article on the Peace Corps in 
last week's issue.) 


RELIVING HISTORY. The 100th 
anniversary of the U.S. Civil War be- 
gan this month with simultaneous 
tributes to Civil War Generals Ulysses 
S. Grant (at Grant’s Tomb in New 
York City) and Robert E. Lee (at Wash- 
ington and Lee University in Lexing- 
ton, Va.). From now until April 9, 
1965 (100th anniversary of Lee’s sur- 
render to Grant) nearly every state 
will hold parades, pageants, or tributes 
to Civil War heroes. In a_ procla- 
mation marking the start of the 
centennial observance, President Eisen- 
hower termed the Civil War “Amer- 
ica’s most tragic experience.” “But like 
all truly great tragedies,” he continued, 
“it carries with it an enduring lesson 
and a profound inspiration.” 


ide World 


tian rebel forces (photo at right). ““‘CCCP’’ markings on the 
plane stand for the initials U.S.S.R. in the Russian alphabet. 
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U.A.R. 
ARAB 


NATIONS 


AND OTHER 


White Sands | 
and BLACK GOLD 


Petroleum brings a promise of plenty to 
the arid lands of the Arab Middle East 


F YOU SHOULD TAKE a mean- 

dering trip from the shores of 
Tripoli to the Persian Gulf, you would 
cover several thousand miles and 
cross a half-dozen national borders. 
Yet you probably would notice more 
similarities than differences. 

You would find, for instance, that 
most of the people you meet are 
Arabs, who share the same language 
(Arabic) and the same religion (Is- 
lam). The land they occupy is com- 
monly called the Arab Middle East. 

Just what is the Middle East? 
Geographers agree that it is the area 
sitting at the crossroads of three con- 


tinents—Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
But there is little agreement on pre- 
cise boundaries. 


MAPPING THE MID-EAST 

One generally accepted definition 
of the Middle East sets it within the 
bounds of Libya on the west, Sudan 
on the south, Pakistan on the east, 
and Turkey on the north. This Unit 
will turn the spotlight on the eight 
Arab nations of the Middle East—the 
United Arab Republic, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Sudan, Libya, Jor- 
dan, and Lebanon—as well as a few 
small Arab sheikdoms. 


Whenever the Middle East is men- 
tioned, the most common image is 
one of a giant “sandbox.” This image 
is fairly accurate. Much of the Arab 
Middle East lies in the great Sahara 
wasteland—hot, dry, and sandy. 

On the other hand, in the valleys 
of the Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates 
rivers, the land can be incredibly 
fertile. And the hills of Lebanon are 
often green with vegetation in sum- 
mer and white with snow in winter. 

Unfortunately, the fertile regions 
are a drop in a “bucket” of sand. In 
total area, the Arab Middle East is 
almost as large as the United States. 





Up-and-Down Expert 


EGYPT'S 
HUMAN ESCALATOR 


VERY COUNTRY has its distinc- 

tive record-holders. An Ameri- 
can, for example, recently broke the 
record for non-stop piano playing, 
with more than five days of continu- 
ous tinkling. And an Italian walked 
a mile on his hands—setting another 
record of a sort. 

In the United Arab Republic, one 
of the proudest men is 33-year-old 
Hefnawy Abdel Nabi, “Wonder Man 
of the Pyramids.” He claims the 
world record for clambering up and 

‘ down the oldest surviving man-made 
rockpile. 

His time? Six and one half min- 
utes flat. That’s precisely how long 
it takes him to make the round trip 
on the 450-foot Pyramid of Cheops. 

Hefnawy, a short, wiry man, waves 
to onlookers three times from the top 


Yet its soil can barely support the 
area’s estimated 60,000,000 people 
(about one third of the population 
of the U. S.). Let’s take a quick tour 
through these Arab lands: 

The United Arab Republic was 
formed by the merger of Egypt and 
Syria in 1958. The two parts of this 
“double-header” nation are geograph- 
ically separated by Jordan and Israel 
(see Unit on Israel, next week). 


GIFT OF THE NILE 

Egypt is by far the larger partner 
in the U. A. R., covering an area the 
size of Texas and New Mexico com- 
bined. But nearly all its 24,000,000 
people are crammed into the narrow 
Nile River valley and a few other 
fertile areas. 

Egypt’s basic cash crop is its fine- 
quality, long-staple cotton. The 
U. A. R.’s capital city, Cairo (pop. 
2,500,000), is the largest metropolis 
in the Arab world. 

Syria, in contrast, has no problem 
of overcrowding. Its 4,000,000 per- 
sons live in an area equal to Mis- 
souri. Most Syrians are farmers and 
nearly one third of the land is suit- 
able for agriculture. 


AN OUTSIZE OASIS 


Another candidate for the title of 
“garden spot of the Arab Middle 





of the pyramid before he starts his 
breathtaking descent. Then he be- 
gins leaping from rock to rock like a 
frightened gazelle. He has run up 
and down the pyramids so often in 
the past 10 years that he doesn’t even 
breathe hard when he’s through. 
When India’s Prime Minister Ja- 
waharlal Nehru saw the feat, he told 
Hefnawy, “For that performance, you 
deserve all the money I have with 
me.” The prime minister opened his 
purse, produced a 10-pound note 


East” is Iraq. This country is blessed 
with a triangle of fertile land watered 
by the mighty Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers. It can support its present pop- 
ulation (about 7,000,000) and many 
additional millions. 

What’s more, Iraq ranks among 
the world’s leading oil-producing na- 
tions. Its capital is Baghdad (pop. 
1,000,000), scene of the Arabian 
Nights (see “Harun al-Rashid,” p. 16). 

Saudi Arabia has about 6,500,000 
people; an area three times that of 
Texas; and deserts, deserts, and more 
deserts. Except for deep wells, it has 
hardly any sources of fresh water. 
But along the Persian Gulf, Saudi 
Arabia has enough “black gold” to 
make it the second largest oil pro- 
ducer in the Arab world, Its capital 
is Riyadh (pop. 280,000). 

At the southern tip of the Arabian 
peninsula is Yemen, a land the size 
of South Dakota with about 5,000,000 
people—give or take a few thousand. 
No one has counted the Yemenis 
lately. But those who have counted 
Yemen’s main roads say that there 
are exactly two! 

Most Yemenis earn their living by 
the manufacture of handmade cloth- 
ing, jewelry, and farm implements. 
The capital of Yemen is sometimes 
listed as Sana (pop. 75,000), some- 
times as Taiz (pop. 25,000). 
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Drawn for “‘World Week” by Peter Madden 


($28) and handed it to the “wonder 
man.” 

Lucrative though it is, Hefnawy’s 
pyramid-hopping is just a sideline. 
The “wonder man” earns the bulk of 
his pay by taking tourists up and 
down the Pyramid of Cheops—very 
slowly, of course. 

Hefnawy is in no danger of losing 
his title. He seems to be the only 
man who really wants to be the fast- 
est pyramid climber in the world! 

—Smp GOLDBERG 


Moving clockwise on the Middle 
East map, one comes to Sudan, 
“birthplace” of the Nile. Khartoum 
(pop. 93,100), the capital, lies at the 
spot where the Blue Nile and White 
Nile merge into one river. 

In area, Sudan is the largest Arab 
nation in the Middle East. Its 10.- 
000,000 citizens range from educated 
Arabs to primitive African tribes- 
men. As in Egypt, cotton is the main 
crop. 

Libya is another desert nation, 
without a single river or lake. Since 
nine tenths of the land is desert, most 
of the 1,000,000 or so Libyans live on 
a narrow fertile strip bordering the 
Mediterranean. 


ANOTHER Oil BOOM? 

The recent discovery of oil in 
Libya may help to modernize the 
economy, now based largely on the 
herding of goats, sheep, and camels. 
Libya’s two capitals are Tripoli (pop. 
144,000) and Bengazi ( pop. 70,533). 

The Virginia-sized kingdom of 
Jordan seems to exist “without visi- 
ble means of support.” It has little 
potential for agriculture or industry. 
More than one third of its 1,500,000 
people are Arab refugees from the 
Jewish state of Israel. 

How does Jordan survive? Until 
now, it has depended on heavy doses 
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of U. S. and British financial aid. 
Amman (pop. 70,000), the capital, is 
Jordan’s only city of consequence. 

The country with perhaps the 
highest living standard in the Arab 
Middle East is Lebanon. Although 
tiny (about the area of Connecticut ) 
and oil-less, Lebanon is a major 
trading post. Shiploads of goods flow 
through its capital and seaport of 
Beirut (pop. 450,000). 

Of the 1,500,000 Lebanese, slightly 
more than half are Christian. But to 
promote continued religious har- 
mony, Lebanon is officially declared 
half-Christian, half-Moslem. 


RICH LITTLE SEMI-NATIONS 

Besides these recognized nations 
of the Arab Middle East, there are 
several “semi-nations” on the Ara- 
bian peninsula, with ill-defined bor- 
ders and ill-defined sovereignty. All 
are ruled by sheiks (pronounced 
“shakes” ). Some are-British protec- 
torates, and most of them practically 
“float on a pool of oil.” 

These sheikdoms include Bahrain, 
Qatar, Muscat, Oman—and Kuwait, 
the champion oil producer of the 
Middle East. Kuwait yields about 
5,000,000 barrels of oil a year, earn- 
ing its sheik the handsome sum of 
$500,000 a day! 

Fabulous wealth, however, is a 


“plaything” for very few people in . 


the Arab Middle East. Poverty, dis- 
ease, and illiteracy are the facts of 
life for the vast majority. 

The Arabs of the Middle East 
might be divided into three groups: 

First, there are the Bedouin tribes- 
men, nomadic people of the desert. 
The Bedouins wander over the sun- 
baked wastelands in search of water 
and grazing lands for their livestock. 





OUR FRONT COVER: 
Eight flags fly over the Arab 
Middle East, but one looms 
larger than all the rest. It is the 
red-white-black banner of the 
United Arab Republic. 

The others (top to bottom on 
our cover) are those of Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, and Yemen. 

Despite the example set by 
the U. A. R.—formed by a 
merger of Egypt and Syria in 
1958—the age-old Arab dream 
of one nation, one flag, has not 
yet come to pass. 











Home, to a Bedouin, usually means 
a modestly furnished tent. 

For the most part, the Bedouins 
still exist on a “camel economy.” 
Camels are extremely serviceable, 
though ill-tempered beasts (they are 
known to spit when annoyed, and 
their marksmanship is said to be first 
class! ). To the Bedouins, camels are 
the major form of transport. Camels 
provide meat and milk. Their hair 
can be woven into robes, and their 
hide made into sandals. Furthermore, 
the camel is the Bedouin’s walking 
bank account, because it can be 
traded for other goods. 

A second group of Arabs—and by 
far the largest in number—are the 
fellahin (peasants). More likely than 
not, the fellah (singular of fellahin) 
lives in a home of mud and straw, 
and works from morning to night to 
scratch a bare living from the soil. 

The third major group of Arabs 
might be called the “city people.” 
Some can afford to live in modern 
houses and apartment buildings. But 
a larger number must live in the 
“old quarters,” with crowded, dingy 


houses along twisting, narrow streets. 


“MAGIC CARPET” NEEDED 

Transportation facilities through- 
out the Middle East are equally 
primitive. Roads and railroads are 
few. A bus traveling between Bagh- 
dad and Damascus, for example, just 
plows through the desert sands—its 
driver guided by his trusty compass. 
The most convenient mode of travel 
is the modern “magic carpet,” the 
airplane. 

To a Moslem, one trip is far more 
important than all others. This is the 
holy pilgrimage to Mecca in Saudi 
Arabia, Islam’s holy city. The jour- 
ney is long and difficult, but the de- 
vout come in an unending stream. 

The same religion, cultural herit- 
age, and mother tongue—these are 
all factors tending to unify the Arab 
people. And most Arabs are united 
in seeking to lift their lands out of 
grinding poverty. They are trying to 
make the voice of the Arabs “count 
for something” in the modern world. 

Many Arabs dream of the day 
when a single, united Arab nation 
will span the Middle East, recap- 
turing the glories of Arab history. 
But for 12 centuries, Arab unity has 
been like a desert mirage. It looks 
real enough to touch—but is it? (See 
“Eight Nations in Search of One 
Leader,” pp. 14-16.) 
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THE MAN ON THE COVER 


U.A.R. President Nasser 
Drawn for ‘‘World Week’ by Brande! 


WHEN GAMAL ABDEL NAS- 
SER, president of the United Arab 
Republic, visited the United Nations 
last fall, a Soviet diplomat described 
him as a “man on a tightrope.” 

“Yes,” replied a British delegate, 
“but the blighter won't fall off.” 

The two men were discussing Nas- 
ser’s amazing ability to play with 
“diplomatic fire’—without getting 
burned! During his eight years of 
rule, Nasser has repeatedly hurled 
insults at both the United States and 
Soviet Russia. But at the same time, 
he has managed to receive from the 
two countries millions of dollars and 
rubles in economic aid. 

Nasser has come a long way in his 
43 years. The son of an Egyptian 
postal clerk, he grew up in poverty. 
In high school, the rebellious youth 
led his classmates in demonstrations 
against the British rulers of Egypt. 

Later he attended the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy in Cairo, where he 
earned an army commission and be- 
came an outspoken critic of corrup- 
tion in government. After Egypt's 
humiliating defeat in the 1948 Pales- 
tine War, Nasser began to plot the 
overthrow of playboy King Farouk. 

In 1952, a group of army officers 

led by Nasser finally seized power. 
Soon Nasser had become the “strong 
man” of Egypt. Largely as a result 
of his efforts, Syria and Egypt merged 
in 1958—and Nasser became presi- 
dent of the new United Arab Re- 
public. 
“People who have met Nasser say 
that he is a charming conversation- 
alist and a devoted family man. His 
wife and five children avoid the spot- 
light. 

Have Nasser’s ambitions been sat- 
isfied, now that he is the leader of 
28,000,000 Arabs? When foreign 
journalists ask him this question, 
Nasser smiles and says, “You seem 
to know more about it than I do.” 
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Screen Traveler from Gendreau Monkmeyer photo 


U.A.R. (EGYPT): The delicate minaret of a mosque adds JORDAN: British officers no longer command the country’s 
a touch of beauty—even to the squalor of a Cairo sium. famed Arab Legion, but their influence apparently lingers on. 


SUDAN: Love letters or business letters? Village 
scribe writes both—and he never reveals a secret. 


Menbuldver photo 
YEMEN: Like the desert rulers of old, Crown Prince 
Al-Badr never appears in public without his bodyguards. 
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“MOSAIC 
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Wide World phote 
U.A.R. (SYRIA): Their church is called a mosque, and their 
Bible the Koran, but the God they worship rules over all nations. 





Arabian Decdem ou photo 4 PIX phote 
SAUDI ARABIA: Two contrasting worlds, the old and IRAQ: Among delights of Baghdad are its side- 
the new exist side by side in this oil-rich kingdom. walk “snack bars’’—if you relish hard-boiled eggs. 
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LEBANON: At the American University in Beirut, medical LIBYA: All is now quiet in Tripoli, where in 
students receive an education unmatched throughout Mid-East. 1800's U. S. Marines fought Barbary pirates. 








EIGHT Nations 
in Search of ONE Leader 


The d-ive for Arab unity has bogged down 


ADIOS throughout the Arab 
Middle East blare out news re- 
ports in Arabic. But it is sometimes 
hard to believe that the announcers 
from one Arab nation to the next are 
all “speaking the same language.” 
The charges fired off by Radio 


Cairo in the United Arab Republic 


on any day of the week may meet 
with countercharges from Radio 
Baghdad the next day. Somewhere 
along the line, Radio Amman in 
Jordan or Radio Mecca in Saudi 
Arabia may join the “battle of the 
airwaves.” 

This war of words is an indication 
of the seemingly hopeless split among 
the Arab nations of the Middle East. 
This split exists in spite of the com- 
mon goals linking all Arab nations 

These goals are usually lumped to- 
gether under the heading “Arab na- 
tionalism.” They include: (a) total 
independence for the Arab world, 
apart from any other country’s 
“sphere of influence”; (b) economic 
and social progress to overcome the 
deep poverty in the Arab lands; and 
(c) Arab unity based on social, his- 
toric, economic, and religious ties 


PROSPECTS A-PLENTY 


There is no shortage of candidates 
to lead the Arab world toward these 
goals. At present, the list is headed 
by Gamal Abdel Nasser, president of 
the U.A.R. His chief rivals seem to 
be Abdul Karim el-Kassem, premier 
of Iraq, and King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia. King Hussein of Jordan 
might be considered a “dark horse” 
in the Arab leadership sweepstakes. 

The jockeying for power in the 
Arab world is complicated by out- 
side interests. The Middle East’s stra- 
tegic location and its oi] wealth make 
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in the sands of jealousy and power politics 


it an important prize in the global 
Cold War. However much the Arab 
nations might wish to remain “neu- 
tral” in the Cold War, they find them- 
selves pulled to and fro by the cross- 
currents of world politics. 

Most Arab leaders believe that the 
best way to preserve their freedom of 
action is to gain strength through 
unity. But the dream of a unified 
Arab nation has been realized only 
once before—back in 622 A.D. 


SWORD OF ISLAM 
Before that time, the Arab peo- 
ples were homeless wanderers who 
roamed the Middle Eastern deserts 
in family tribes. But starting in 622, 
a new force swept over the Arab 


Bonk 


world. Arabs rallied around a prophet 
from Mecca named Mohammed, and 
his new religion called Islam. 

Fired by this new faith, which 
united them in a common purpose 
Arab hordes poured out of Arabia to 
spread Islam around the world. 
Chanting “la ilaha illa’llah; muham- 
mad rasulu’llah” (“There is no God 
but Allah; Mohammed is his mes- 
senger”’), théy rode across the 7th- 
century map. 

To the east, they slashed through 
what is now Syria, Iraq, and West 
Pakistan to India’s border. To’ the 
west, they fought their way across 
North Africa and into Europe. Spain, 
Portugal and even southern France 
fell to the flashing Arab sword. 


PIX phote 


“TOGETHERNESS”: Cheering crowds paraded through the streets of Syria int 1958 in 
celebration of their country’s union with Egypt to form the United Arab Republic. 


. 
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Conquest was only part of the 
story of the great Arab Empire. For 
the Arab lands became the center of 
world civilization. Moslem caliphs 
(successors to Mohammed), while 
retaining Mecca as their religious 
center, moved their government to 
Baghdad. There they built a dazzling 
city of golden mosques and magnifi- 
cent gardens. 

Art, poetry, and philosophy flour- 
ished. Arab architects created the 
delicate style of building which may 
still be found in the Middle East, 
North Africa, and Spain. 

The “golden age” of the Arab world 
lasted until the 13th century. In 1258 
Mongol invaders from the east sacked 
Baghdad and wrecked the irrigation 
works that had made the deserts 
bloom. (It’s said that Iraq today is 
still trying to repair the damage from 
the Mongol invasion of 700 years 
ago! ) 

The Mongols were only the first 
of a series of foreign invaders. In 
1517, the Ottoman Turks added 
Egypt to their empire, and soon held 
sway throughout the Arab Middle 
East. 

European nations began to acquire 
an interest in the Middle East during 
the 19th century. In 1869 a French 
company completed the Suez Canal 
through Egypt. Within a few years, 
Britain had bought a large chunk of 
the canal company’s stock. The Brit- 
ish wanted control of the Suez Canal 
to protect their “lifeline of empire” 
to British-ruled India. Soon British 
domination extended to most aspects 
of Egyptian affairs. 


SPOILS OF VICTORY 


With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers (Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Bulgaria) in World 
War I (1914-1918), three of the vic- 
torious Allies moved into the Middle 
East in earnest. France became the 
“protector” of Syria and Lebanon. 
Britain controlled Egypt and the 
Sudan, and extended its influence 
into Iraq. Italy received Libya as a 
colony. 

Arabia was the home of many war- 
ring tribes. The fiercest of the tribal 
chieftains was Ibn Saud (1880-1953), 
who defeated all his rivals and in 
1926 proclaimed the kingdom that 
now bears his family’s name. 

For the Arab nations under foreign 
domination, the post-World War I 
period was a time of resentment. 
True, the British and French built 


dams, railroads, schools, and hos- 
pitals, and improved production in 
the lands they ruled. But the Arabs 
felt that the Europeans were treating 
them as “natives”—people who really 
didn’t matter much. This resentment 
against “colonialists” is still a com- 
mon attitude in the Arab Middle 
East. 


(ALMOST) INDEPENDENT 


In the years preceding and follow- 
ing World War II, many Arab na- 
tions became nominally independent 
—but foreign influence remained 
strong in most of them. In 1945, the 
formation of the Arab League was 
hailed as a first step in unifying the 
Arab world. The League today con- 
sists of the Arabnations of the Mid- 
dle East, plus the Arab North African 
nations of Morocco and Tunisia. 

By 1948 the Arab League found an 
issue on which all members’ were 
united. They all bitterly opposed the 
establishment of a new Jewish state 
of Israel in Palestine (see Unit on 
Israel in our next issue). 

The Arab League fought a war 
with Israel. But the Arabs were 
humiliated when Israel defeated the 
combined Arab forces. A United Na- 
tions-arranged truce ended the fight- 
ing in 1949, but the Arabs refused to 
sign a peace treaty or trade with 
Israel. And border incidents still flare 
up frequently. 

Israel’s defeat of the Arab armies 
highlighted a major weakness of the 
Arab nations — widespread poverty. 
The enormous oi! wealth in many of 
these Arab lands never trickles down 
to the masses of the people. Many 
Arabs were willing to blame it all on 
“foreign imperialists.” But from this 
negative attitude came the more posi- 
tive force of Arab nationalism. 

Egypt spearheaded the nationalis- 
tic drive. In 1952, a group of Egyp- 
tian army officers overthrew the mon- 
archy and sent playboy King Farouk 
into exile. The leader of the coup, 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, made 
it clear that a foremost aim was to 
get rid of the British troops guarding 
the Suez Canal. Four years later, the 
British withdrew their last troops 


from Egypt. 


U.A.R. 
ARAB 


UNIT ON 
AND OTHER 


NATIONS 
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Nasser was now virtual dictator of 
Egypt. From Radio Cairo came an 
endless stream of propaganda urging 
Arabs to unite—presumably under 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

But Nasser had his own problems. 
In 1956, he negotiated a huge deal 
with the Soviet bloc, trading Egyp- 
tian cotton for Communist arms. 
Shortly thereafter, the U. S., Britain, 
and the World Bank decided not to 
help Egypt build the giant Aswan 
Dam across the Nile. An angry Nas- 
ser retaliated by seizing control of 
the Suez Canal from the international 
company that owned it. This act 
promptly brought French, British, 
and Israeli troops onto Egyptian soil 
in a joint invasion. 

The U. S., Soviet Russia, and the 
U. N. demanded that the invaders 
withdraw. Yielding to world pressure, 
Britain, France, and Israel pulled 
their forces out of Egypt. And Nas- 
ser emerged from his greatest crisis— 
relatively unscathed. 


TWO-PART NATION 

His prestige reached a peak in 
1958, when Syria merged with Egypt 
to form the United Arab Republic. 
Nasser became president of the new 
nation. In addition, Yemen joined the 
U.A.R. in a loose federation called 
the United Arab States. This federa- 
tion, however, looks better on paper 
than in reality. For most practical 
purposes, Yemen remains independ- 
ent of the U.A.R. 

In July, 1958, it appeared as 
though Iraq might join Nasser’s 
camp. A revolt in Iraq resulted in the 
murder of King Faisal II and his 
pro-Western premier, Nuri as-Said. 
A military junta took over. The 
“strong man” of the junta, Abdul 
Karim el-Kassem, pledged to wotk 
for “Arab unity—forever.” 

“Forever” lasted about two months. 
El-Kassem apparently had no inten- 
tion of becoming just a “junior part- 
ner” to Nasser. He began purging 
pro-Nasser men from his government. 
At the same time, he turned to the 
Communist bloc for arms and eco- 
nomic assistance. It was feared that 
Iraq, once staunchly pro-Western, 
was drifting toward the Communist 
orbit. 

Meanwhile, 
Middle East 


the explosion in the 
reached other Arab 
lands. When the governments of 
Lebanon and Jordan requested aid 
against their opponents, U. S. Ma- 
rines landed in Lebanon and British 





A Hero 


in Fact and Fable 


NYONE WHO HAS READ 


about the miraculous exploi 

of Aladdin, Ali Baba, and Sindbad 
the Sailor realizes that these 
Arabian Nights heroes ‘were w] 
fictional figures 

But there was on 
the Arabian Nights 
actual living person 
was Harun al-Rashid—Commander 
of the Faithful, Prince of 
Believers, and Caliph of Baghd 

Born in 763 A.D., Harun 
came sovereign of the 
Arab Empire, stretching 
India to the Atlantic Ocean 
splendor of his empire and _ its 
capital city, Baghdad, are faith 
fully recorded in the famous Tales 
of a Thousand and One Nights 


REGAL REPUTATION 


In these stories, Harun is always 
pictured as a wise and benevolent 
ruler. This is hardly surpri 
since many of the tale 
probably composed by » 
tellers for the Caliph’s 
joyment. 

According to one lege 
was in the habit of masque 
as a beggar. In this g 
would roam the twisting 
Baghdad, learning about 
ple’s problems. 

The people of Baghd 
ciated Harun’s concern 
welfare. They gave him 
name “al-Rashid,” meani1 
Just.” 

When Harun wasn 
beggar’s sackcloth, he 
the prince that he was 
the most splendid palaces 
tory. The walls of this 
dwelling were lined wv 


KuTrious 


t 38.000 


The Bettmann Ar 
ENVOYS FROM EUROPE: They too once 
paid homage to Harun “The Just 


tapestries, made of pure silk « 


broidered with gold thread 

the palace garden was a tr 
fashioned from precious metals 
with golden birds perched at 

its branches. 

An accomplished poet 
scholar, Harun turned his « 
into a center of learning. Chen 
istry, algebra, trigonometry 
other modern-day subjects 
studied there when Europe 
still in the Dark Ages. 

But the scholarly Harun had 
nother side to his personality as 
well. He was a fierce and often 
brutal warrior. When a 
prince in. Turkey refused to pay 
tribute to Harun, the Caliph sent 
him a terse message: 

“Harun al-Rashid, Commande: 
of the Faithful, to Nicephorus 
Roman Dog: I have read thy 
letter. Thou shalt not hear, thor 
shalt see my reply.” 


Vassa 


NO-NONSENSE CALIPH 


Soon the unfortunate vassa 
saw’ the Caliph’s soldiers ravag 
his land and ransacking his 
palace. Harun forced the vassal 
to pay twice as much tribute as 
be tore 


ing 


and left an army behind 
to make sure that the payments 
were made on schedule. 

The mighty Caliph died when 
he was only 45. But thanks to the 
Arabian Nights, Harun al-Rashid 
lives on in the imaginations of 
millions of readers 
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troops hurried to Jordan. Both the 
U. S. and British forces were with- 
drawn a few months later, after the 
crisis simmered down. 

Since then, the Arab Middle East 
has remained relatively quiet but 
tense. Occasionally, violence still 
sears the land. Last summer, for ex- 
ample, a bomb apparently meant for 
Jordan’s King Hussein killed the pre- 
mier of Jordan instead. Radio Am- 
man accused the U.A.R. of “master- 
minding the plot.” 

Here is how the Arab Middle East 
lines up today: 

United Arab Republic: President 
Nasser in full control of this two- 
part nation (formerly Egypt and 
Syria). He has instituted many social] 
reforms and laid a foundation for in- 
dustry. But he still rules with almost 
unlimited powers. 

(Continued on page 21) 





Words in the News 


caliph (p. 15)—Successor to Moham 
med; a combination of religious and 
political ruler in certain Moslem coun 
tries 

junta (p. 15)—(pronounced JUN-tah 
or HOON-tah); a council or committee 
usually formed for the purpose of gov 
erning a nation. 

constitutional monarchy (p. 21)—A 
government headed by a _ hereditary 
monarch, whose powers are limited by 
a constitution and by designated consti 
tutional bodies, such as an _ elected 
parliament. 

absolute monarchy (p. 21)—A gov 
ernment headed by a hereditary mon 
arch, whose powers are unlimited 


Say It Right! 


sadud (p 5 )—suh-OOD 

Faisal (p 5 )—FIGH-sall 

Iraq p 10 )—ih-ROCK 

Riyadh (p. 10)—rih-YAHD 

Yemen (p. 10)—YEHM-en 

Khartoum (p. 10)—kahr-TOOM. 

Amman (p. 10)—am-MAN 

Beirut (p. 11)—bay-ROOT 

Bahrain (p. 11)—bah-RINE. 

Qatar (p. 11)—KOH-tor 

Kuwait (p. 11)—koo-WITE. 

fellahin (p 11 )—fell-ah-HEEN 

Gamal Abdel Nasser (p. 11)—gah-mahl 
ab-del NAH-ser 

Abdul Karim el-Kassem (p. 14)—ahb 
DOOL kah-REEM el-kah-SEM 

Hussein (p. 14)—hoo-SIGN 

Harun al-Rashid (p. 16)—hah-ROON 
ahl-rah-SHEED. 

Fouad Chehab (p. 21)—foo-AHD cheh- 
HAHB. 

Imam Ahmad (p, 21)—ih-MAHM ah 
MAHD. 

Ibrahim Abboud (p, 21)—ih-brah-HEEM 
ahb-BOOD 

Idris (p. 21)—ih-DREES 
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SKILLED STUDENTS: 


ype the next 12 months, 
some one million new homes 
will be built in the United States. 
But, in all probability, not one of 
them will be quite like a house now 
under construction in Tyler, Texas. 

From bottom to top—both inside 
and out—this house is being built by 
students at John Tyler High School. 
“It's going to be a real ‘dream 
house, ” says David Nunn, a senior. 
“I wouldn’t mind owning it myself.” 

Of brick construction, and early 
American in style, the house will 
have three bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
a spacious living room, a fully- 
equipped kitchen, a pine-paneled 


den, and a double carport. It also 
will be completely air-conditioned. 

The Tyler High builders expect to 
finish the job early this spring. Then 
vocational agricultural students at the 
school will landscape the grounds. 
And girls from the homemaking class 









John Tyler H. 8. photo 
In bricklay- 
ing, it’s experience that counts. 


will decorate the house with furnish- 
ings. loaned by local merchants. It 
will be open for inspection some- 
time in May. 

“We won't have any trouble find- 
ing buyers,” says Mr. D. A. McRae, 
supervisor of the building trades 
program at Tyler High. “Our stu- 
dents have constructed 12 houses 
since 1949,” he told World Week, 
“and each one has been sold—at a 
handsome profit, at that.” 

All profits (they range from $1,200 
to $2,300 per house) are placed in 
the school’s revolving fund. Most of 
this money is used to purchase land 
and building materials for the next 
house. The remainder is used to 
buy new equipment. One recent pur- 
chase: a one-and-a-half-ton truck to 
transport students and supplies to 
and from the building site. 

But profits are not the primary 
aim of the program. “More impor- 























John Tyler H. 8. phote 


“SKELETON CREW”: From the frame to the finished product, this house will be 


constructed entirely by the building trades students at Tyler (Texas) High School. 


Master Builders | 
Every spring the orden at Joh a John John Tylef Texaa™ 


High make their “dream house” come syst § 















tant,” says Mr. McRae, “is the prac- 
tical experience it provides to our 
vocational students. They learn by 
doing.” The mechanical drawing class 
at Tyler High prepares the blue- 
prints for each house. Metal trades 
students design and weld ornamen- 
tal iron posts to adorn the front of 
the house. And girls in the secretarial 
training class handle the business 
correspondence. 

Construction chores, however, are 
reserved for building trades students 
only. These students’ work two or 
three hours each school day and do 
everything from bricklaying and car- 
pentry to painting and plumbing. 
During the past 12 years, they have 
chalked up a near-perfect safety 
record on the job. 

Mr. McRae does recall one “merry 
mishap” that occurred not too long 
ago. An absent-minded student car- 
ried away a step ladder which had 
just been used by another student 
to climb to the roof. Belatedly he 
noticed an object balancing precari- 
ously on the top step of the ladder. 
It was a bucket filled with paint. 

The acrobatic act that followed 
was, according to one eyewitness, 
worthy of a circus performer. But, 
alas, it was all in vain. The bucket 
came tumbling down, catching the 
student on the bridge of his nose. 

With a mouthful of paint, the boy 
was speechless. 

But one of his fellow workers 
wasn’t. “Well, Joe,” he yelled, “if 
you hadn’t had your mouth open, 
the paint would have gotten all over 
your clothes.” —LEoNARD BERKOWE 
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How Would You Solve It’? 


CONGRATULATIONS, WINNERS! 


ONCE AGAIN it’s time to 
few of the many good solutions ou 
readers have been sending in. A prize 
of $5 and our congratulations go to the 
writers of each of these four letters 


print a 


“INCLUDED OUT.” The October 5th 
“Solve It” dealt with 
tee’s unwillingness to accept a 
member and his ideas. Here are th 
opinions of a reader from Ferndal 
Washington: 

I don’t believe Cynthia had any 
reason for saying that “The Starlight 
ers’ were a hillbilly band. The group 
should have found out more about this 
band before they made their decision 
I don’t think they were very receptive 
to Jake’s ideas. 

School activities are for helping stu- 
dents get to know each other and join 
with others. I think there should 
some members with experience, but 
they should be open for 
from other students with fresh view- 
points. When you work on a commit 
tee, you learn to share with the others 
and you learn how to take part in 
activities. 

I don’t believe the students 
have greeted Jake so coolly. Hi 
in with the desire to help, and so 
students should have greeted him 
equal. 


a school commit 


new 
uit, 


good 


yl 
1 
pe 


suggestions 


should 


Margaret Petty 
Ferndale, Washington 


TRICK OR TREAT. In our Oct. 26th 
issue, a “boring” Halloween party did 
not provide enough entertainment for 
several of the guests who went out to 
make some mischief. A winner 
Fairlee, Texas, presents her views: 


from 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“Hank, you really waltz divinely. It’s 
a pity they’re not playing one—now!”’ 


When you accept an invitation to a 
party, you should be prepared to take 
part in the activities planned for the 
evening. If you do not wish to take 
part, certainly be an in- 
terested spectator. I would not like to 
have Bert, Phil, and Fran at 

giving. If a party is bori: 
person is not justified in showi 
nsibility 


you should 


I was rg 
g his 


boredom. It is partly his resp 
to make it more lively. 

[ think that soaping people’s win- 
is more “kid stuff’ than bobbing 


for apples; anyone who would 


dows 
soap 
people’s windows is not very mature. 
He is very childish and needs 


up some, regardless of his age. It is not 


to grow 
necessary to make mischief in order to 
fun. If you don’t enjoy 
Halloween, 


with a group and tell ghost stories, or 


have playing 


games on you might join 


but leave 


you might go trick-or-treating, 
out the tricks. Halloween is a night for 
fun, not mischief. 

Janey’s dislike of the neighbors is no 
reason at all for her guests to mark up 
that if the 
“art” 
ys with 


their windows. I am sure 


neighbors find out who did the 
work, it will harm their relati 
the Minters 

Jeanette Crowell 


Fairlee, Texas 


WHO’S MISTAKEN? A slip 
of a bank teller in our Nov. 2nd 
gave Jim a chance to pocket an extra 
ten dollars, making enough to buy a 
more expensive radio than he had in- 
tended to buy. A winner from Quaker 
Hill, Conn., has analyzed the situation: 
Jim should have yielded to 
temptation in pocketing the ten dollars. 
It makes no difference whether or not 
the bank has a large quantity of money; 
it is the principle of the matter that 
counts. Just the fact that the bills are 
not one’s own should 
enough to return them to their rightful 


part 


issue 


never 


serve as reason 
ownel 

Every time the boy makes use of the 
radio, his mind may easily shift guiltily 
to that day at the bank and the hurried 
teller, who probably had to explain the 
matter herself. 

Will Jim find it easier to take money 
in a future situation? It is my opinion 
that he might. Even though a bit of 
conscience may prick him, he will re- 
member the success of his former at- 
tempt and perhaps try it again. 

When one is in a restaurant and is 
calmly and 


over-charged, he should 
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A Scholastic Magazines cartoc 


she’s not at home— 


”“ 


“If you're Jack, 
but if you’re Herb, then come on in. 


quietly inform the waiter or cashier of 
the mistake and have it corrected. Ex 
actly the same procedure should be 
followed if one is under-charged. The 
amount of money makes no difference. 
It is the thought, the act, and the prin 
ciple that count. Be honest! 
Jean Barrows 


Quaker Hill, Conn 
FAMILY RELATIONS. In our Dec. 7th 


issue, Stan and his kid sister Bea dis 
puted her right to accompany him and 
a friend to the skating rink. A few sug- 
gestions for keeping the peace are of- 
fered by a reader from Kansas City, 
Mo 

Older brothers and sisters do not like 
to take younger brothers and sisters 
along with them. They feel that the 
younger children are pests. I think Stan 
was within his rights when he said 
“no” to Bea. But in doing so, he should 
have tried to explain that he was going 
with Phil and that they would prefer 
to go alone. He might have tried to be 
a “nice big brother” and said he would 
take her another time. 

He should have used good manners 
and not have been so short with her. 
She shouldn’t have tried to bribe him, 
although this is mormal. Courtesy is es- 
sential, not only with strangers, but also 
with the family. 

I think the best solution for all par- 
ties concerned would be for Stan to 
agree to take Bea the next day and just 
the two of them go. Then she would 
probably feel obliged to lend him her 
extra pair of laces. 

Susie Kingston 
Kansas City, Mo 


HONORABLE MENTION for interest- 
ing and thoughtful solutions goes to: 
Gus Boone, Fairhope, Alabama; Tonita 
Krasch, Sand Springs, Oklahoma; Mary 
Russell, Houston, Texas; and Warren 
Jones, Bay City, Mich. 
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N A LETTER to a friend written, in 
1885, George Bancroft described “my 
day” in these words, “I labor fully four- 
teen hours . . . from five in the morn- 
ing until eight in the evening, with but 
one hour’s interruption for breakfast.” 
At the time this great American his- 
torian was 85 years old—and still busy 
revising his monumental History of the 
United States. 

Throughout his long life Bancroft 
glowed with a vitality that never seemed 
to flicker or fade. He labored some 40 
years on his ten-volume history of Amer- 
ica. But he also found the energy to 
serve his country as a diplomat and as 
an advisor to Presidents. It was his 
good fortune, he once remarked, that 
he was able not only to write history, 
but to help make it. 


A “TEACHABLE TEMPER” 


George Bancroft was born in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, on October 3, 1800. 
One of his earliest memories is that of 
his father, a minister, intoning prayers 
at mealtime. “Give us all a teachable 
temper,” his father would say. And 
young George proved to be eminently 
teachable. He completed his schooling 
in record time and was admitted to 
Harvard College at the age of 13. 

Bancroft spent the next 11 years of 
his life studying—and winning scholas- 
tic honors—at Harvard and later at the 
University of Géttingen in Germany 
When he returned home in 1824, his 
future seemed bright with promise. 

But he couldn’t quite decide what 
that future was to be: Should he be- 
come a professor or a minister? He 
tried his hand at both—teaching Greek 
at Harvard and preaching Sundays from 
his father’s pulpit in Worcester. He 
liked neither vocation. “College is a 
wearisome place,” he wrote at the time. 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


GEORGE BANCROFT 


From college Bancroft turned to sec- 
ondary school teaching. With financial 
help from a friend, he founded the 
Round Hill School for Boys at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. For the next 
eight years he tried unavailingly to 
make the school a success. The only 
bright spot during this period was his 
marriage, in 1827, to Sarah H. Dwight. 
Bancroft found in his home life the 
happiness denied to him in his work. 





“History interposes with evidence 
thet tyranny and wrong lead inevita- 
bly to decay; that freedom and right, 
however hard may be the struggle, 


always prove resistless.’ 
—George Bancroft, 1800-1891 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1910 by 53 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1921. : 











Four years later he left teaching for- 
ever. To support his wife and growing 
family, he turned to writing. Here, at 
last, his years of study bore fruit. He 
contributed articles to leading maga- 
zines and soon established himself as 
a prominent author. 

Encouraged by this success, Bancroft 
embarked on his life’s work—a com- 
plete history of America from the early 
days of colonization to the founding 
of the republic. The first volume, pub- 
lished in 1834, won immediate praise. 
Critics hailed it as an “epic of liberty.” 
Its pages rang with a deep devotion 
to the ideals of American democracy. 

Bancroft was fascinated, not only by 
the history of the past, but also by 
the politics of his time. He entered the 
political scene, first as a speech writer, 
and later as a Democratic party leader 
in Massachusetts. At the Democratic 


YOU Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week's 


“Hall of Fame Contest. 


National Convention, in 1844, Ban- 
croft played a leading part in the nom- 
ination of James K. Polk for President. 

After Polk’s victory, Bancroft was 
named Secretary of the Navy. It was 
the beginning of a long and successful 
career in public service. In the years 
that followed he was named minister 
to Britain, later minister to Germany. 

Between diplomatic missions abroad, 
Bancroft also served his country at 
home. His vast knowledge of history 
made him a trusted advisor to Lincoln 
and to his successor, President Andrew 
Johnson. It was Bancroft who, at the 
close of the Civil War, wrote President 
Jonhson’s inaugural address. 

In addition, he continued to publish 
volume after volume of his History. 
The many years he spent in Europe, 
Bancroft once said, “quickened my love 
for the rule of the people.” And in each 
of his books, Bancroft traced with 
loving care the foundations upon which 
American democracy had been built. 

In 1874 he retired from public life 
to complete the tenth and final volume 
of his History. Both at home and 
abroad he was now hailed as the fore- 
most American historian of his day. His 
books proved to be best-sellers, 


SUNSET YEARS 


But Bancroft refused to rest on his 
laurels. In his “sunset years” he worked 
tirelessly to revise his History. Only 
after his ninetieth birthday did the 
feebleness of old age finally overtake 
him. His legendary vigor faltered, then 
faded. 

He died in Washington, D. C., on 
January 17, 1891. In tribute, President 
Harrison ordered that the flags on 
all government buildings be flown at 
half-mast—to mark the passing of the 
“Father of American history.” 


For details see page 24 





7. Tom Matte*, Ohio State quarter- 
back, Baltimore; Earl Faison®, Indiana 
4 end, L. A. Chargers. 
“Cc \ 8. Ken Rice, Auburn tackle, St. Louis; 


ae = — yo ocr _ — Mike Ditka, Pittsburgh end, Houston. 
’ 9. Bernie Casey*®, Bowling Green 
back, San Francisco. 
10. Bob Crespino®, Mississippi end, 
Cle veland. 
11. Bill Killmer, UCLA back, San 
Francisco. 
12. Herb Adderley®, Michigan State 
back, Green Bay. 
13. Bob Lilly, TCU tackle, Dallas 
( owboys. 
14. Art Baker®, Syracuse back, Phila- 
delphia. 
\ As you can quickly see, 14 of the 22 
top-seeded pro choices failed to make 
Bellino Ferguson a single All-American team!’ Actually, 
though, there weren’t many surprises. 
Joe Bellino wasn’t drafted because 
he’s going into the Navy for four years. 
. a Jake Gibbs, a great infielder, is going 
Super All-American into baseball. Joe Romig, Ernie Davis 
and Bob Ferguson have another year of 
college play left. Mark Manders and 
Pervins Atkins had been drafted before 
since they fell a year behind their grad- 
uating classes and were eligible for the 
EING both cowardly and ve Here are the top picks of | p draft last year. 
never pick an All-American football leagues together with the clubs The big surprise was Tommy Mason 
team. It’s just too tough—and hose them. The asterisks denote tl a No. 1 pick by both the new Minne- 
work. Yet we always come up with the players who failed to make a1 l- sota Vikings and the Boston Patriots. 
best All-American team in the business! American team He wasn’t rated anywhere by the ex- 
What we do is take the six ull 1. Tommy Mason*, Tula dat perts either before or after the season. 
star elevens and line em up side by side Minnesota; Ken Rice, Auburn tack! > Insofar as the team ratings are con- 
(as shown in the table belo | Buffalo. cerned, the experts agreed on the top 
we count noses. The players 2. Norm Snead*, Wake Forest qua ten as follows: (1) Minnesota, (2) 
the most votes in each position me¢ terback, Washington; Tom Brown, Mi: Iowa, (3) Mississippi, (4) Missouri 
our super club. Pretty clever, eh nesota guard, N. Y. Titans 5) Washington, (6) Navy, (7) Arkan- 
The 1960 season was an eas) » for 3. Joe Rutgens® , Illinois tack) sh sas 8) Ohio State, (9) Kansas, and 
the experts. They had no trouble “read ington; Tommy Mason*, Tulane bac (10) Alabama. 
ing” the stars. Whereas in 1959 r Boston. For the second year in a row, the 
experts tapped 26 players for the 11 1. Marlin McKeever®, USC li experts can lower their heads in shame. 
positions, this year they tapped only 17 backer, L. A. Rams; Bob Gait None of them was able to tap more 
What’s more, seven were unanimous Mexico State back, Denver than three of these teams in their pre 
picks (compared to four in 1959 and 5. Mike Ditka, Pittsburgh « season predictions. Everyone had Mis- 
just one in 1958). igo; Joe Rutgens*, Ulinois tackle sissippi and Washington, of course. But 
The mighty seven were Dan La Rose _ land that’s about all they had. 
(end), Bob Lilly (tackle), Tom Brown 6. Jim Johnson*, UCLA ba Biggest flops of the year: Syracuse, 
(guard), Mike Ditka (end), Jake Gibbs Francisco; E. J. Holub, Texas T Michigan State, Pittsburgh, and Illinois. 
halfback ter, Dallas Texans HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


(quarterback), Joe Bellino 
and Bob Ferguson (fullback Iv 


others, E. J. Holub (cente1 ind Ken Posi- | Associated | United Press N.E.A Football Sporting Daily News Final 
Rice (tackle). made every team but one tion Press ievornetiooe! Press Service |Coaches Assn News wet axporte Winners 
+ > e . aR ose aRose R "I ¢ a Rose aRose 
For the first time in years, everyone End Missou Missour Missouri Missor 
agreed on the outstanding lin man and Tackle ly ily ply ~ Lilly Lilly 
back of the year. “Terrible Tom” Brown, 
a 6-foot, 224-pound guard, was the chief pone ota i Minneso ‘ 
reason for Minnesota’s surprise rise from Center oo Seca eee 7 ae , “9 Holub 
the cellar in 1959 to the roof in 1960 oie Sa tomi : Manders r Manders 
. : ] ‘ | lowa lou i 
Joe Bellino, half horse, half eel, won st : Song 
practically every game for Navy. He Tackle las dubarn 
ran, passed, kicked, and always came — ; Ps PY ssican Ditka 
3 Pittshurgh Yittshu } 2 i £ "ittshurgh "ti urgl 
through in the clutch. * = 
| Gibbs Gibbs bs rit Gibbs Gibbs } Gibbs 
>» Now lIet’s see how the super team Mississippi_| Mississippi " pI ssissip] Mississippi | Mississippi | 
. > 4 f Bellino Bellino ; ) ellino Bellino Bellino 
checks out with the pro yp draft | 2h ae _ — — 
choices. Since the pros know their tal- Atkins | Davis Atkin Davis Killmer | Davis 
. Fi New Mex. S Syracuse w Me t Syracus | 8.¢.h. Syracus 
ent best, their draft choices offer the wh SS Ea ; - eR ee 
. , : Ferguson Ferguson ' ol | Ferguson | Ferguson | Ferguson | 
best line on the top college players Ohio State | Ohio State ( ; Ohio State | Ohio State | Ohio State 
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Auk Gay, Head 


Gay Head 


Q. Can you give me some suggestions 
for boy-girl parties, and also some for 
parties for girls only? 


A. Why not have a mock “Beatnik” 
party? The best place to have one is in 
a basement or rec room, cleared of most 
of the furniture, with only cushions 
tossed on the floor for your guests— 
who, of course, come in “beat” attire. 
Cover the walls with large abstract 
paintings (done by you on sheets of 
paper), and leave paint and. brushes 
around, so the other “beatniks” can ex- 
press themselves. Play “cool” jazz and, 
if possible, supply bongo drums. When 
your guests no longer feel “beat,” have 
ready some good “square” games and 
records for dancing. For refreshments, 
try pizza or submarine sandwiches and 
soft drinks. 

If your taste is more Continental, 
turn your basement into a “Cafe Paree,” 
complete with several small tables 
(crates will serve when you run out of 
card tables) covered with checkered 
table cloths. Try to get French travel 


posters from a travel agency to brighten 
the walls. Serve grape punch in wine 
glasses, chips ’n dip—whatever you like. 
For more atmosphere, play French rec- 
ords. Have someone around with a 
flash camera to catch the fun on film. 

Are you in the mood for a dinner 
party? Make it progressive. Get to- 
gether with a few other would-be host- 
esses and arrange to serve one course 
at each home. Plan the party carefully, 
with an eye to the transportation situ- 
ation; and make your written invita- 
tions explicit, so that your guests won't 
be confused. If handled smoothly, with 
an easy-to-prepare menu, this can be 
a lot of fun. 

For entertaining girls, the slumber 
party and the luncheon are always 
popular. You could have your luncheon 
seated or buffet—your decorations, per- 
haps, carrying out a seasonal theme, 
such as Valentine’s or St. Patrick’s Day. 

If your budget permits, you might 
give a theatre or movie party. Buy the 
tickets in advance, making sure—if 
they’re for a play—that the seats are 
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good ones. Afterwards, serve a light 
supper. This is a very nice way to en- 
tertain your friends, either all girls or 
boys or a mixed group. 


Q. How can | tell if my conversation 
is boring my date? Will talking too 
much make me unpopular with boys? 


A. No matter how witty, lively, or 
brilliant your chatter is, if it goes on 
too long, Joe’s attention will begin to 
wander. It’s true, some boys are rather 
quiet, and prefer a girl who'll keep 
the conversation going by herself. But 
in an ideal situation, conversation is a 
50-50 sort of thing, with give and take 
on both sides. 

Take a “listening break.” You may 
think Joe doesn’t have much to say, 
but maybe he never gets a chance! 
The next time you're holding forth on 
some subject, ask Joe what he thinks. 
A leading question from you may draw 
him out. And when he’s talking, you 
listen! Anyone is pleased and flattered 
when others seem interested in what 
he has to say. 

Review your own conversation, 
content-wise. Does it revolve around 
the first person singular all the time? 
If so, your popularity may slip. Even 
if Joe adores you, he doesn’t like to 
think you do too! Replace a few of 
those “I's” with “you's.” Avoid catty 
gossip and gushing. Remember to do 
your share of listening, and you won't 
have to worry. 





Eight Nations 
(Continued from page 16) 


Iraq: Ruled by a military dictatorship 
under Premier el-Kassem, who seems to 
be challenging Nasser for leadership in 
the Arab world. Iraq is usually consid- 
ered the most “left-leaning” of the Arab 
nations. 

Lebanon: Perhaps the most demo- 
cratic of the Arab states, ruled by an 
elected parliament. In this “half-Chris- 
tion, half-Moslem land,” the president 
must be a Christian and the premier a 
Moslem. At present, Lebanon’s president 
is General Fouad Chehab. 

Jordan: A constitutional monarchy 
under young King Hussein, who has re- 
mained pro-Western despite pressures 
from the U.A.R. Jordan’s main prob- 
lem is the large number of Arab refu- 
gees displaced by the 1948 Palestine war 
(see next week's Unit). Most of these 
refugees sit aimlessly in refugee camps, 
and are a potential source of mob vio- 
lence. 

Saudi Arabia: An absolute monarchy 
in which, until recently, the powers of 
government were shared by King Saud 
and Crown Prince Faisal. Last month, 


however, Saud anounced that he was 
assuming full control (see Newsmakers, 
p. 5). He alse indicated he would chal- 
lenge Nasser for Arab leadership. 

Yemen: Another absolute monarchy 
ruled by Imam Ahmad, who is both the 
religious and political leader. 

Sudan: General Ibrahim Abboud 
seized power here in 1958. The Sudan 
has resisted all overtures for a merger 
with the U.A.R. Although this land is 
governed by a stern military dictator- 
ship, reports indicate that General Ab- 
boud is putting the nation’s financial 
house in order. 

Libya: A_ constitutional monarchy 
ruled by King Idris I, Libya is consid- 
ered pro-Western, but is often rocked 
by pro-Nasser rioting. 


ALL EYES ON THE ARABS 


Whatever the outcome of the Arab 
struggle for power, it will be of vital 
interest to the outside world. To the 
Western nations, the Arab Middle East 
represents a principal source of vitally- 
needed oil. The Arab nations of the 
Middle East, plus Iran, have nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s known oil re- 
serves! 


The strategic importance of the Arab 
Middle East has not been missed by the 
Communists. Control of this area by the 
Reds would mean the severing of a 
vital free world “shipping short-cut” 
through the Suez Canal. It also would 
mean a hole in the defenses of Western 
Europe and an open door to further 
Soviet penetration into Africa and Asia. 

Today Soviet influence is said to be 
strongest in the U.A.R., Iraq, and 
Yemen. The giant Aswan Dam project 
in the U.A.R. is directed by Soviet en- 
gineers and financed almost entirely by 
Soviet money. Yet Arab leaders are ap- 
parently in earnest when they say that 
their nations must not fall into “any- 
body’s sphere of influence.” 

Nasser himself has cracked down 
hard on the U.A.R.’s local Reds, and 
has accused the Sovieis of exporting too 
much propaganda with their aid, Even 
in Iraq, the popularity of the home- 
grown Reds is said to be waning. 

The Arab world today knows what it 
wants. It wants to return to the days 
when the Arabs were united and strong. 
But the big question is who—who is the 
man to lead the Arabs to a new “golden 
age”? 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on the U.A.R. and Other Arab Nations 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the answers, based on the 
you read in the Unit: 


cartoon and what 


1. What position does Nasser hold in the. U.A.R.? 


2. Why are the humps of t! umel labeled “Egypt 


and “Syria”? 


3. Name two of the three goals of Arab nationalism 


mentioned in the Unit 


4. According to the cart 
bition? 


ib nationalism 


>». Is Nasser trying to | 
or spur it on? 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 

Fill in the information 

l. The Middle East is a bridge linking the three 
continents; _._._.__. 


Most Arabs observe 


‘zypt or Syria the larger partner of the 


4. What is the principal cash crop of Egypt and the 


Sudan? 
5. The Tigris and Euphrates Rivers create a fertil 
triangle in the country of Sy Sekt 


6. Which country is at the southern tip of the 


Arabian peninsula? 

7. What mineral was described in the Unit as “black 
gold”? 

8. Name two of the three European powers which 
moved into the Middle East in earnest after World 
War | : eer 

9. The half-Christian, half-Moslem nation which has 
the nearest thing to a democracy in the Middle East 
1S 

10. Who are the fellahin? $ 

11. What is the holy city of the Moslems? : 

12. The Arab nations are united in their hatred of 
their neighbor 

13. Pro-Western King Hussein of 
troubled with a refugee problem 

14. The Aswan Dam in the U.A.R. is being built 
across the . River 

15. Th 
the Sea 


Suez Canal joins the Sea and 


lil. HISTORY 

Write the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place: 

The French complete the Suez Canal 

Britain, France, and Israel invade Egypt 
The Turks add Egypt to their empire 
Egyptian army officers oust King Farouk 


The Wal between the Arab states and Israel begin: 


iV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
l. Egypt has been called “the gift of the Nile 


Explain. 


2. What factors tend to unite the countries of the 


Middle East? = = 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each 


item in Questions I, HI, and III. Total, 100. 





JANUARY 18, 1961 


Show of the Week: It isn’t really a show, 
but it certainly is the most exciting 
TV program of the week. And that, of 
course, is the inauguraton of our new 
President, John F. Kennedy. All the net- 
works will cover the historic event on 
Friday, Jan. 20. The inauguration itself, 
at which Mr. Kennedy will take the 
oath of office, is scheduled for 12 Noon, 
EST, followed by the Inaugural Parade 
two hours later. 


> Another big program kicks off the 


week on Wednesday, Jan. 18. It’s the 


DuPont Show of the Month’s produc- 
tion of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” This 
CBS of adventure and intrigue 
stars Farley Granger, Inger Stevens, 
John Williams, and Nancy Witkwire. 


story 


bombers subjected England to an almost 
daily series of attacks for ten solid 
months. 

ABC has a major golf event on its 
Sunday schedule, too. This is the finals 
of the Bing Crosby Gold Tournament 
from the Pebble Beach Golf Club in 
California. 
> There’s a new program making its 
debut on Monday, Jan. 23. It’s called 
The Americans, and it will replace 
Riverboat. It’s a Civil War story, with 
Darryl Hickman and Dick Davalos as 
co-stars. Hickman plays Ben Canfield 


becomes a Union soldier, with 


who 


23 


Davalos as his brother, Jeff, who fights 
for the Confederate Army. 

> On Tuesday, Jan. 24, NBC will re- 
peat its Project 20 success, “Life In the 
’30’s,” which recreates the world just 
before World War II, showing you 
what life was like then. 

ABC’s Expedition!, this Tuesday, be- 
gins a two-part visit to “The Lost World 
of the Kalahari.” This is a desert in 
Africa, the home of the fabled Bush- 
men, who were forced from their homes 
by other tribes and now eke out an 
existence on the inhospitable desert. 

—Dick KLEINER 








Look! No Blemishes Now! 


> On Dick Powell's Zane Grey Theatre, | | 
over CBS on Thursday, Jan. 19, there’s | | 


an old friend in a new setting. The star 
of “Honor Bright,” this week’s play, will 
be Danny Thomas. He’s playing an ex- 
convict whose daughter meets a tragic 
death. The daughter is played by Marlo 
Thomas who is actually Danny’s daugh- 
ter. 

> Two interesting programs are on the 
schedule for Friday, Jan. 20. Over CBS 
Jackie Gleason will return to regular 
action in a new show called You’re In 
the Picture. This is a panel game show 
with Gleason as moderator. 

Also on Friday The Bell Telephone 
Hour, over NBC, has an all-girl musical 
hour. It’s called “Shall We Join the 
stars some of the finest 
female singers and dancers around— 
Rosemary Clooney, Sally Ann Howes, 
Mildred Miller, and Dolores 


Ladies?” and 


Jeanmaire, 
Grey. 

> Bowling fans will want to see ABC’s 
big program on Saturday, Jan. 21. The 
ABC cameras are covering the finals of 
the 1961 Bowling Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion of America National All-Star Tour- 
nament, from San Bernardino, Calif. 

> On Sunday, Jan. 22, the celebrated 
young comedian, Bob Newhart, will be 
the guest on The Dinah Shore Show, 
over NBC. 

Another Sunday regular on NBC is 
The Shirley Temple Show, this week 
doing a dramatization of “Brenda Starr,” 
based on a comic strip about a girl 
reporter. 

ABC’s fine new series, Winston 
Churchill—The Valiant Years, will this 
week offer “The Ravens Remain.” This 
is the story of the World War II Battle 
of Britain, when the Nazi German 











Why Noxzema does more for “surface 
blemishes than so-called blemish cover-ups. 





Noxzema works more ways to soften, smooth and clear adoles- 
cent skin than any “cosmetic” beauty care. Not just a cleanser— 
not a daytime cover-up—not just a nighttime blemish cream, 
greaseless Noxzema is 24-hour beauty care for teen-age skin. 

1. Wash with it—just like soap. Noxzema Skin Cream cleanses 
thoroughly—washes off with water—medicates while it cleans. 
2. Smooth it on, wear it under powder! It fights blemishes with 
medication invisibly, no peeling or flaking. Guards skin all day. 
3. Wear it to bed. Five medicinal ingredients help heal 
blemishes while you sleep. Never stains your pillow. 


See what a wonderful difference regular 24-hour 
Noxzema care makes! Skin looks brighter, clearer, 
smoother in days! Get a jar today. 49¢ to $1.23, plus tax. 


Get a Complete Complexion Clean-up—Get NOXZEMA! 











Carib Neighbor 


By Arlene Elis, St. Mary’s High School, New England, N. D. 


*® Starred words refer to Cuba 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
wzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magarines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 








ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 











at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 








will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
und statement by student 
that the puzzle is ori 
inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic M 
zines, 33 West 4 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue. 
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. Dictator of Cuba. 


5 Doctrine of 1823 was U. S. 
warning to foreign powers to keep 


out of Latin American countries. 

. Tibet is often called the “ 
of the World.” 

. “Love, honor, and 

. “To thine ownself 
(Shakespeare ). 

. River in Italy. 

. River in W. Soviet Russia. 


» 


true 


” 


. Kind of electrical current (abbr.). 


. Part of a circle. 
. Watered silk. 
24. Iron 

. Kind of a tide. 
. Recruit (abbr.). 
. Indian tribe. 
. Came in contact with. 

alai, fast game res¢ 


is mined in Cuba. 


tennis. 
2. Cuba belonged to this 
1898. 
. ee 


intr 
untry 


in 1898. 
. Twenty-four make a day and 
(abbr.). 
. Come out first in a contest 
. Absent without leave (abbr.). 
. Vapor without shape or volume. 
3. Cuban flag has large white 
in a red triangle. 
5. Verse (abbr.). 
. Bahia 
. Period of time. 
9. Shows where. 
. Cubic (abbr.). 
. The “Keystone State” (abbr.), 
3. Carat (abbr.). 
. Game played on horseback. 


, Cuban harbor. 


. —_______ of Pines belongs to Cuba. 
. Indians who inhabited Cuba when 


Columbus discovered it. 


Amendment obligated U. S. 


to respect Cuban independence. 


si 
mbling 
until 


, town in E. Cuba where 
American forces defeated Spaniards 


night 


l 
2. 
3. Room at the 


. Natives of Cuba. 


Senior (abbr.). 


, recent motion 
picture, 


. Walled division in house. 
. From (prep.). 


3. This state’s capital is Jefferson City 


(abbr. ). 


. Musical instrument. 


3. Bird’s beak. 


. Cuba is often called “_ 


. It is 


Railway (abbr.). 


. Go beyond limit. 
. Before 


—__ Turquino, Cuba's highest 
mountain. 


there any more at home 


like you?” 


Evergreen tree. 
Conjunction indicating a 
Route (abbr.). 

Cuban province. 


choice, 


of the 
Antilles. 

— El constellation con- 
taining star Sirius. 
(contraction). 
Lower part of face. 
Cuba’s capital. 

Cuba is biggest produc er 
= _ in the world. 

Public speaker. 

Not dry. 


f 


. Set forth. 
. Geographical center of U. S. is in this 


state (abbr.). 
Biblical houseboat. 


. Hawaiian dance. 


Projecting part of church building, 


50. Cud-chewing animal. 


2. Total amount. 


54. Another name for father. 
. All correct (abbr.). 


—______ Might as Well Be Spring,” 
popular song. 
Paso, city in Texas, 
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There’s Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. : 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—mMman or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
schoo] in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. After high school I should like to 
become a social worker. What prep- 
aration is needed? What career oppor- 
tunities are there in this field? Where 
can I get more information?—J.K., De- 


troit, Mich. 


A. Social work requires men and 
women who are genuinely interested in 
people and who will face, earnestly and 
honestly, social and intergroup prob- 
lems. Preparation involves six years of 
study. Four years in a college of liberal 
arts should include courses in economics, 
sociology, psychology, and statistics. In 
addition, one would need two years in 
an accredited graduate school offering 
specialized training and supervised field 
work leading to a Master’s degree in 
social work. 

While this appears to be an expensive 
program, many scholarships are avail- 
able. Employment may be had with 
government or private agencies. Some 
specialties include psychiatric, medical, 
and community social work. Additional 
information may be obtained from the 
yo on Social Work Education, 345 

¢. 46th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Q. I should like to become an interior 
decorator. What opportunities are there 
in this field? Where can I get more in- 
formation?—P.S., Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Interior designers and decorators 
plan and supervise the furnishing of 
private homes and other structures, in- 
cluding offices, hotels, restaurants, stores, 
and ships. They also work on theatre, 
motion picture, and television set decor- 
ation. Some interior decorators open 
their own shops, while others find em- 
ployment in retail and department 
stores. Preparation in high school should 
include courses in history and art. Art 
schools offer courses in interior decora- 
tion, and some colleges offer a four-year 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts with a 
major in interior decoration. For fur- 
ther information, write to the American 
Institute of Decorators, 673 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N.Y. 





These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





MEDICAL 








BEAUTY CULTURE 





SECRETARIES 
MEDICAL issn 


Co-ed 1 year courses. Lifetime career. Good pa 
Part-time work. Dorms. Cleveland G.|. eppreved. 
A.D.M.T. College Degree. Free Placement service. 


HOME STUDY COURSE FOR MEDICAL Recep- 
tionist, in medical office procedure, basic nursing 
arts and lab theory. Approved supervised instruc- 
tion leads to highpaying career. Credit granted to 
further resident training. Write for Booklét HS. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Five Approved Schools: Boston, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, New York. Write “Resident School 
Catalog,’ Dept. RE, 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 














MUSIC 











“4 . ~ Train for a suc- 
Sherwood Music School 7727, 5 ue 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 


degree courses. 
oed. Well-equipped 


Nat. Assn.Schis.Mus. State accredited. 
building on lakefront. Dormitory for women. Foun 
1895. Catalog. 1016 S. Michigan Ave., Chieago 5, tll. 





Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


£. 4 ry Rp 2 of. are 

demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities fer personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession 

For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 


NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
ee Dept. 1-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. aus 








COLLEGES 











. | am interested in civil engineer- 
ing—W.M., Clarksville, Tenn.; . . . elec- 
trical engineering—].H., Ottumwa, Iowa; 

. science—J.J., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Where can one obtain information? 

A. Write to the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development, 29 West 
39th Street, New York 18, N. Y., for 
their pamphlet, “After High Schooi 
What?” 


Q. I should like to be a barber after 
I graduate from high school. What prep- 
aration is necessary? How can I obtain 
a list of schools teaching this skill?— 
G.H., Bellavillo, N. C. 

A. The barber is chiefly involved in 
cutting hair and giving shaves. He must 
also be able to give his customers sham- 
poos, scalp treatments, and similar serv- 
ices. For women customers, the barber 
must be able to cut and style hair. Since 
barbering is mainly manual work, the 
barber must be adept at handling scis- 
sors, clippers, razors, and the other 
tools of his trade. A cheerful and courte- 
ous personality, a well-groomed appear- 
ance, and good health are basic re- 
quirements for a successful career. 
Training is available in some vocational 
high schools and private schools. Write 
to your State Department of Education 
for a list of approved schools. 





WHEN YOU CHOOSE 
YOUR COLLEGE... 


- » « you choose a place to learn and 
a place to live. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


offers you the best of both! 
A PLACE TO LEARN 


The University of Denver provides a 
variety of outstanding programs in 
three undergraduate colleges. You'll 
study with a distinguished staff of pro- 
fessors who utilize the latest techniques 
and facilities to make your academic 
career a richly rewarding experience. 


A PLACE TO LIVE 


As a University of Denver student, 
you will enjoy unequalled opportuni- 
ties for recreational and cultural acti- 
vities in Colorado's vast Rocky Moun- 
tain Wonderland. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAYS 














t. 4. 
University of 9 Denver or lw 
Please send me your 1961 Folder. 




















Too Good 


In a midwestern city, a | 
signaled a driver to the curb 
to see his license. 

“But, officer,” protested t 
“I wasn’t doing anything w: 
“Yeah, I know,” agreed 
man, “but you 
tiously, I thought 
have your license with you 


were driving 


may be I 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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GET EXTRA ENERGY FOR 
COLD-WEATHER ACTIVITIES 
WITH SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Get Energy 
The Easy, 
Pleasant Way 


% 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Ask Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 
—six pocket packages for between- 
meal snacks that are good for you! 


oe 


25 WALLET 


PHOTOS 


. any size graduation 
photo t i 


» ap or ne 

with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2% x3' 
inch photo is made on douvble- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 

BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 

Dept. 27 

Green Bay, Wis. 
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There’s a Difference 


First Suzie: “Did you know I'm go- 
ing to be married?” 
Second Suzie: “No! 
1 hated men.” 
First Suzie: “I do 


ne to marry him 


Why 


I thought 


but this « 
M 


Low Hurdles 
Bo: “How’s Smith in the hig 


») 


jumpr 
FOOd 

1 
hardly clear his 


No, he 


can 


Moderation 
“Would you like somet 


“Ginger ale, thank 
“Pale?” 


“No, a glasstul IS | le 


Not 


Missing Culprit 
4 couple of bebop charac 
One 
yt of 


lking through a Florida swam; 
elled, “Help, help! An alligat 
m le g! 
‘Which one? 
‘I don't know,” he 
these alligators look alike.’ 
we 


cried his frie 
answere : All 


Sick Joke 


The thin, pale-looking 

s having a check-up from his physi 
cian. After the examination 
pleted the patient asked, “Well 
how do I stand?” 


‘Goodness knows,’ 


com 


Woctor 


answe 


tor, “it’s a miracle. 


Fellow Travelers 


[he family’s cross count: 


s more on the way ba 


1] 
wv cet 


Delayed Reaction 


One time 
for the 
in his waiting room. He apo! 
in elderly man for the long di 
“T don’t mind the wait so mu 
tor,” came the reply, “but I th 
that you would prefer treating my a 


busy morning it took 
yatients 


doctor to see all the 


Cize d to 


Doc- 
yught 


t in its earlier stage. 


Slow Learner 
Friend: “What is your so 


be when he passes his finals? 


Father: “An old man.” 


\ 
M 


Psychic 
‘Do you believe anyone can tell the 
future by looking at cards?” the high 
school cutie asked her new friend. 
“My mother can,” he said promptly. 
“One look at my report card and she 
knows what my father is going to say.” 


Journa 


boy 


“iA “Tops, don’t miss. i iA "Good. 
i Fair. M Save your money. 


Yul Brynner, chief 
}of Magnificent 
Seven gunmen, 
tries to bring 
peace to a vil- 
lage in Mexico 


MiAiATHE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN 
(United Artists. Produced and directed 
by John Sturges.) 


rhis American re-make of the Japa 
nese film, Seven Samurai, is now set in 
Mexico where it has been handsomely 
photographed. It tells the story of a 
peaceful village of farmers 
raided every year shortly after harvest 
time. A vicious bandit (Eli Wallach) 
and his band of cut-throats swoop down 
on the village, make off with its stores 
even rob the church. Finally the des 


Ww ho are 


perate farmers hire American 
gunmen to defend the village. What 
happens when these professional gun- 
fighters take over, the 
loving farmers how to fight, and then 
meet the bandidos when they come to 
pillage is related in a series of exciting 
and thoughtful scenes. Yul Brynner; 
Steve McQueen, Charles Bronson, Rob 
ert Vaughn, James Coburn, Brad Dexter 
and young Horst Buchholz are effective 
as the hardened professionals. Although 
its script has neither the depth nor 
emotional impact it should have, The 
Magnificent Seven does make it clear 
that the price of peace is high, and 
that those who live by the sword di 
—Puiie T. Harton: 


seven 


teach peace 


by the sword 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Comedy—(C); Musical—(M) 
Animated Cartoon—(A); Western 


wvveThe Three Worlds of Gulliver 
(D); The Sundowners (D); The Alamo 
(D); Swiss Family Robinson (D); Sunriss 
at Campobello (D); Inherit the Wind 
(D) 

“~The Wackiest Ship in the Army 
(C); High Time (D); Who Dared 
(D); Under Ten Flags (D); Jungle Cat 
(Y); Time Machine (D); All the Young 
Men (D); House of Usher (D). 
wiSeven Ways From Sundown (W 
Lost World (D); Ice Palace (D). 

“Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D); Santa (D) 


Dra dD 
entar 


Docu- 
( 


w 


ren 


Claus 





PREVENT 
CRIPPUNGS © p 
DISEASES |, 











PASS INSPECTION WITH A CHEEK-TO-CHEEK COMPLEXION 


Close-up clean, clear and bright — thanks to Dorothy Gray Medicate 

Scrub Set, made especially for teenagers. Quick and easy as 1-2-3 
4. Medicated Scrub Soap (with stimulating oatmeal added) —to remove 
excess oil, grime and stale make-up, leave n radiantly clean. 2. Medi- 


cated Refining Lotion — duce po ec le-making bac- baal ; SCRUB SOAP 
teria...brighten skin. 3. Medicated Blemish Cream—to conceal while oni poricrd 
it helps heal blemishes oothe and clear troubled skin. Start tonight Reni J 


© 1961 Dorothy Gray Ltd ut new Acne Pads by Dorothy Gray—$1.00 


3-PIECE SCRUB SET, $2.85 
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. 
Salary Differences 

The average salary of public ele- 
mentary and secondary school teach- 
ers in the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia is an estimated $5,215. 

However, there are stark differences 
in salaries among teachers in the va- 
rious states, reports the NEA Research 
Division. (See chart, page 4-T.) 

Nationally, 9.6 per cent of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers re- 
ceive less than $3,500 a year. Mean- 
while, 14.5 per cent are paid more 
than $6,500. Between these extremes, 
some 27.2 per cent receive from $3,500 
to $4,499, 30.3 per cent are paid from 
$4,500 to $5,499, and 18.4 per cent 
get $5,500 to $6,499 a year. 

Salary differences show up even 
more plainly in comparing average 
classroom salaries in the state with the 
highest average—California with $6,700 

and the state with the lowest aver- 
ige—Mississippi with $3,415. Here is 
1 breakdown showing the percentages 
of teachers in the various salary ranges 
in Mississippi and California: 

Miss. Calif. 
$6,500-4 0% 50% 

5,500-6,499 0 25 

4,500-5,499 7 25 

3,500-4,499 28 0 
Under $3,500 65 0 

Top states in average teacher sal- 
ries are the same ones leading the 
list last year: California, followed 
by Alaska ($6,600) and New York 
$6,200). They are the only states 
above the $6,000 mark. 

Twenty states pay average salaries 
above $5,000, as contrasted with 18 
last year. Nineteen pay more than 
$4,000, as compared to 17 last year. 
Eight states still pay less than $4,000, 
while there were 12 such states last 
vear. 

Other statistics reported include: 
Enrollment: Enrollment in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the 
current year has reached 37.2 million, 


an inerease of 1.2 million over last 


St NS 
COMING NEXT WEEK 
Detailed Report and Analysis of the 
Recommendations Made by President 
Kennedy's “Task Force’ on Educa- 

tion. 


year. Enrollment in elementary schools 
is up 32.9 per cent in the last 10 years, 
and high-school enrollment is up 76.6 
per cent, for an overall increase of 44.4 
per cent. This year one out of every 
four in the total population is in the 
school-age group. 

PInstructional Staff: The instructional 
staff in the schools grew to 1,526,079, 
this year, of whom 1,408,962 are class- 
room teachers (elementary: 857,353; 
secondary, 551,609). The number of 
classroom teachers represents a gain of 
51.9 per cent over 1950-51. 

School District: Reflecting reorganiza- 
tions and consolidations to improve ed- 
ucational facilities, there are 37,153 
school districts this year, fewer than 
half of the 83,614 in 1949-50. 
>Expenditures: Total expenditures of 
the schools this year will be an esti- 
mated $16.4 billion, up $1.2 billion 
from last year and up 153 per cent 
from the $6.5 billion for 1950-51. Ex- 
penditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance rose from $224 in 1950-51 
to $390 this year. Among the states 
there is a wide range in expenditures 
per pupil, with seven reporting less 
than $250 for the 1960-61 year, and 
two reporting $585. 

Receipts: Total revenue receipts of 
the schools (excluding $2.9 billion from 
sale of bonds) will be $14.8 billion 
this year, up 149 per cent from the 
$5.9 billion for 1950-51. Of the total, 
56.3 per cent is to be derived from 
local sources, 40.1 per cent from state 
sources, and 3.6 per cent from the fed- 
eral government. These percentages 
vary only slightly from those reported 
for 1950-51. 


Teacher-Salesmen 

Teachers doubling as salesmen of 
books or other instructional materials 
should not attempt to use their pro- 
fessional positions to sell to parents of 
their pupils or to their schools. 

That ethical guideline was issued to 
Ohio teachers recently by the Person- 
nel Standards Commission of the Ohio 
Education Association. The seven-mem- 
ber Commission, headed by Asst. Supt. 
Ralph Storts of Zanesville, Ohio, also 
sent copies of its statement to four 
leading encyclopedia companies. Top 
officials of the gave the state- 


firms 


ment their endorsement and support. 

The Commission’s statement, as re- 
ported in The Report Card, monthly 
publication of the Association: 

“The Commission believes that a pro- 
fessional teacher should not attempt to 
sell books or other instructional mate- 
rials to parents of his own pupils, and 
that he should not use his position to 
gain entrance into homes or to create 
any feeling on the part of parents that 
they are under pressure to purchase 
from him because he is a teacher. 

“The Commission holds that it is each 
teacher’s responsibility to prevent any 
parent he approaches in sales activities 
from feeling that purchasing or failing 
to purchase certain reference works will 


N.Y.C. Board of Education Photo 
New York City is considering the pos- 
sibility of building a combined commer- 
cial high school and skyscraper office 
on city-owned land (artist's rendering 
above). Estimated cost: $15 million, 
with city assuming one-third and private 
sources the remainder. Income from com- 
mercial part of building would more than 
offset cost of school, officials expect. 
Preliminary plan envisions 41-story 
building, with school in first eight floors. 
A joint school-apartment building is 
being considered in Pittsburgh. 





Two Important Books 
By James L. Hymes, Jr. 


both 


reserved for you 


for only 99. 


(Regular Price $5.75) 


with THREE-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP in the 


EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB 


with no obligations of 


The coupon below, when filled in and re- 
turned to the Educator’s Book Club, entitles 
you to the following: 


1) You will be enrolled—without obligation 
—for a three-month trial membership in 
the Educator’s Book Club, which will 
keep you informed, without charge, of 
new professional books for educators. 


You will be under no obligation to buy 
any specific number of the new books 
the Club will call to your attention. You 
will be entitled to buy those you do want 
at the Club’s special low price, which is 
always at least 15% less than the regular 
educational price. 


You will receive immediately, as your 
first selection under this trial member- 
ship—for only 99¢—these two new books 
which give you practical answers to 
classroom problems you are facing right 
now. 


(1) BEHAVIOR and MISBEHAVIOR 
by James 1. Hymes, Jr. 


“A Teacher's Guide To Action” is the perfect 
description of this manual, for it gives you proven, 
tested, workable methods and techniques for solv- 
ing every disciplinary problem skillfully and ef- 
fectively. There’s no head-in-the-clouds theorizing 
or pedantic mumbo-jumbo. Instead, you get defi- 
nite ways and means, step-by-step guides in han- 
dling children, from the stable to the unruly. 


* how to handle a rebel 
¢ how to tell if a child needs remedial work 
* how to handle the individual “‘outiew 


=== TRIAL MEMBERSHIP COUPON—MAIL NOW .--- 


The Educator's Book Club, Dept. 5803-A1 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


“The Teacher's Teacher” 


Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr., author 
of these two stimulating books, 
is one of a rare breed. A 
teacher himself (Professor of 
Education, Peabody College), 
he knows teachers’ problems 
and writes clearly and infor- 
matively on his subjects. His 
previous works were acclaimed 
by educators as among the 
most valuable books on the 
market. His practical help is 
an example of the kind of 
books you will receive reg- 
ularly as a member of the 
Educator's Book Club. 


period 


I'd buy 


membership 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


SSCS THREE Ree e eee eee eee 


Your Position 


Please enroll me in the Educator’s Book Club for a 3-month trial 
1 am to receive the Club’s announcements, free of charge 
and will be entitled to full membership privileges, without obliga 
tion to buy any 
1 am to receive a discount of at least 15% from the 
regular Educational price 
send me 
Development Point of View’’ (reg. price $5.75) both for only 99: 


any kind involved. 


how to channel a child's expression construc- 
tively 

how to tell an undisciplined child from an 
unhealthy one 

how to use different approaches to the same 
behavior problem 

how to analyze abnormal behavior to find 
the right steps to take 

Plus Much More To Make Your Teaching Job 
Easier, More Satisfying. 


(2) A CHILD DEVELOPMENT POINT OF VIEW 
by James L. Hymes, Jr. 


Here, at last, is a basic, clearly-written blueprint 
for fully developing every child's potential. Easy to 
apply, the guidance you'll find in this stimulating 
book will open a whole new world to you, a world 
where teaching is more rewarding, youngsters re- 
spond more quickly, and every child is both «a 
promise and a challenge. Here are just a few 
samples from this exciting handbook: 


* how to make subjects interesting to ‘‘difficult’”’ 
children 

* how to guide the child’s desires into construc- 
tive lines 
how te get children to like you 
how to induce children to like their work 
how to help persuade them to like each other 
how to keep classes lively and stimulating 
how to overlook the “‘little things” 
how to teach children to look ahead 
whet a child needs from you to progress 
properly 
and dozens of other methods and ideas to 
make it easy for you to achieve penetrating 
insight into this important phase of study 


START YOUR 3-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 
NOW 


Just fill in and mail coupon below to receive all 
Club benefits, free of charge, for a 3-month trial 
period—and get your copies of “Behavior and Mis- 
behavior’ and “A Child Development Point of 
View” both for only 99¢. 


specific number of Club selections. On those 


As my first selection under this trial 
Behavior and Misbehavior’’ and “A Child 


Zone 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
enhance or damage the child’s rela- 
tionship with school personnel. 

“The professional teacher should not 
serve on a school committee assigned 
to select instructional materials or equip- 
ment involving any item for which he 
acts directly or indirectly as a sales 
agent. 

“The Commission does not question 
the ethics of teachers augmenting their 
income through sale of reference books, 
provided these restrictions are observed 
so that sales efforts will not embarrass 
the profession or the schools in which 
they are employed.” 


For Diversity 


Five national educational 
tions have called for re-examination of 
“lock-step” practices in the schools 
which are having the effect of “squeez- 
ing individuals into a common mold.” 

Their joint entitled La- 
bels and Fingerprints, was issued in 
booklet form by the American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators, the 
Association for Supervision and Cur 
riculum Development, the National As 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and the Department 
of Rural Education. 

The educators cited 
mass grouping, standard curricula, ex- 
aminations, and test scores which they 
leading American 
conformity — rather 


organiza 


statement, 


trends toward 


may be 
toward 


believe 
children 
than diversity. 

Among practices questioned: 
grade organization or “ladder concept” 


for a richer, fuller life 


rigid 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK APR. 16-22 196! 


School Kit for National Library Week, 
April 16-22, is now available. Kit 
includes poster (above), streamer, mo- 
bile, 50 bookmarks, activities guide, 
program suggestions. Order from Nation- 
al Library Week, P. O. Box 365, Mid- 
town Branch, New York 18, N. Y. ($1). 
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COLORSLIDE Beye iteiitcmucm ciiciaiimicelaer 
PROJECTOR Baya) \ill-| art eves (es 


-in Living Color and Sound! 


Charter Subscription to the 
PANORAMA COLORSLIDE 
NATURE and SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


This amazing electric Colorslide Pro- 

ctor is specially designed to show the 
single-frame 35mm Panorama Color- 
slides, It projects large, brilliant, full- 
color images just a few feet from 
where you sit. It is so i 
simple and safe that even a > 
child can operate it. - 


- 


SEE IT - READ ABOUT IT — 


HEAR IT — 





Cstcscak 


ATURE AND SCIRNTE PROGRAM 


with Panorama Colorslides 
Each month you re- 
ceive 32 brilliant color- 
slides which take you 
on a different nature 
and science adventure. 
They are mounted in 
series, so they can be 
shown in correct 
sequence. 


with Long-playing Records 
Each month you re- 
ceive a 7” Jong-playing 
33% rpm record on 
which a distinguished 
commentator describes 
each new adventure, 
with appropriate sounds 
and music in the back- 
ground, 


with Panorama Guidebooks 


Each month you re- 
receive a large (8'4" x 
11%” ) illustrated, hard- 
bound guidebook. 
Written by a leading 
scientist, each contains 
fascinating informa- 
tion about that month's 
adventure, 


Your first adventure DIGGING FOR DINOSAURS 
narrated by WALTER CRONKITE 


With Mr. Cronkite, you join famed pale- 
ontologists to track down the skeleton of a 
mighty dinosaur buried for millions of years 
You see dinosaur eggs “‘hatching”’ . . . find 
traces of a titanic battle of the past . . 
meet the fiercest killer the world has ever 
known! You see the earth as it was millions 
of years ago. 





NOW — through the miracle of sight-and-sound 
adventures — fascinating explorations of 
the incredible secrets of life and the universe! 





Among the other adventures you will receive: 
Under the Microscope « Life in the Desert «+ Story of Flight 
¢ Strange Creatures Around the World « Exploring Caves 

« Navajo Indians 
and many, many more! 


SEND NO MONEY — Mail 10-Day Trial Coupon Today 


Only A Limited Number of Charter Subscriptions 
Are Available — Act Now! 

PANORAMA COLORSLIDE NATURE AND 

SCIENCE PROGRAM — Dept. 739N 


@ service of Columbia Record Club 
| 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me my FREE Panorama Colorslide Projector and 
| the first adventure — 32 Colorslides, long-playing Record 


Colorslide Projector — the result of years 
of research. 

Then, each month thereafter, for as 
long as you remain a subscriber, you | 
will receive 32 colorslides about a differ- 
ent adventure plus a long-playing record 
keyed to the individual slides. On the 
record you will hear the fascinating facts 
behind the color scene you are seeing. 

You will also receive each month a 
handsomely illustrated, hard-bound 
guidebook. Written by a noted scientist 
or naturalist, it provides additional fas- 
cinating information about each 
ject covered. 


Imagine exploring — 
in the classroom or in 
your home — the fas- 
cinating worlds of na- 
ture and science with 
Walter Cronkite, Dr. 
William Burns of the 
American Museum of 
Natural History, and 
other famous com- 
mentators and scien- 
tists as your guides 

revealing the startling, little-known 
facts that make you an eye-witness to 
many of the most thrilling events and 
discoveries of all time! 


You'll meet the fiercest killer the world 

s ever known ... cruise in an atomic 
ubmarine . launch a Polaris missile 
“book passage * on a rocket headed 
the moon. You will see the earth as 

it was 100,000,000 years ago... an 
you'll learn of the world science is 
! tomorrow! You not only 


YOU ARE THERE 

ur space ship ex- 

s and lands on 
and Guidebook on Digging for Dinosaurs. I will either 
return these items within 10 days or I will remit to you $3.98 
for the Colorslides, Record, and Guidebook, and you may 
— ! enroll me as a Charter Subscriber to the Panorama Color- 

slide Nature and Science Program. As a Charter Subscriber, 

Each of these monthly Program ad- my only obligation will be to accept Se adventure “= 
ventures — consisting of 32 Colorslides, ee Se Se ee ee “an tes aay $3 98 
a long-playing Record and Guidebook per month, plus a small mailing and handling charge. (A 
— is yours as a Charter Subscriber for I small charge is added to your first bill to cover Projector 
only $3.98. You may reserve a Charter shipping expense. ) 
Subscription and examine the Projector (NOTE: a continuing series of monthly adventures is planned 
and the Colorslides, — you may remain a subscriber for as long as you wish or 
Record and Guide- | terminate at any time after the first year.) 
book on Digging for 
Dinosaurs for 10 
days before you pay 
for anything or even 
decide to subscribe to 
the Program. Take 
advantage of this spe- 
cial FREE EXAMI- 
NATION OFFER. 
Fill in and mail the 
coupon today! 


Manning for 
see these breath-taking scenes projected 
n brilliant, lifelike color — you hear 
your narrator as he points out the excit- 
ing facts that broaden knowledge and 
deepen understanding of the vital, ever- 
changing world 


NaME..... 
| (please print) 


ADDRESS i 
1 

enrolling as a Charter Sub- se 2] 
scriber to the Panorama Colorslide Na- — 
ture and Science Program, you receive 
as a FREE introductory gift an electric 


Upon : 
YOU ARE THERE | (1 PANORAMA PROJECTION SCREEN (optional). 
on a fabulous expedi- have neither a screen nor a white wall for showing the slides, 
tion searching for | you may have a 31” x 24” projection screen, with smooth, 
dinosaurs! matte-white surface for maximum image sharpness. It’s a 


you check this box, 


EATEN TOUS PASI LIeae NATURE AND SCIENCE PROGRAM © a service of Columbia Record Club] a ees ee es me ee ee ee ee ee ee 





$5.50 value — yours for only $2.00 (plus mailing charge) if j 
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The Bard on Records (editions of 
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(all other editions) ]0-T 
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where children advance “one whole 
rung’ a year or remain in it for an- 
other whole year; ability or homogene- 
ity groupings within the graded or- 
ganization; the emphasis on acquiring 
facts through rote memorization; hori- 
zontal enrichment; vertical enrichment; 
the increasing emphasis on the mas- 
ter teacher image; the use of outside 
testing instruments. 

The school, says the statement, must 
recapture the program and the or- 
ganization which will instill in the in- 
dividual “the desire to find himself in 
a group, not bury himself in it”—and 
it must give him the means. 

The five organizations have a com- 
bined membership of more than 65,000 
school superintendents, principals, cur- 
riculum directors, and rural educators 

Single copies of Labels and Finger- 
prints are available from any of the 
five associations at 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (50 cents). 


Derthick to NEA 


Retiring U.S. Commissioner Edu- 
cation Lawrence G. Derthick has joined 
the staff of the National Education Asso- 
ciation as assistant executive secretary. 

Dr. Derthick will be in charge of NEA 
Educational Services, which embraces 
a number of activities aimed at im- 
proving the quality of instruction 

Specific NEA programs to be admin- 
istered under his leadership include 
several of its current major projects: 
guidelines for the instructional pro- 
gram of public schools, technological 
innovations in the learning process, ed- 
ucation of academically talented pupils, 


and conferences on better teaching. 
In addition, he will serve as liaison 
with more than 25 NEA departments 
whose functions are, in large measure 
the improvement of instruction 
Looking back on the U.S. Commis- 
sioner post he has held for t 
four years and ahead to his NEA role 
Dr. Derthick told Scholastic Teache: 
that the number one problem in Ame! 


he past 


ican education today “revolves around 
the need for increasing the supply of 
teachers of the caliber 


today’s needs.” 


requisite for 


Commenting on the fact that last 
year the shortage of teachers resulted 
in 99,000 persons teaching with sub- 
standard credentials, Dr. Derthick said: 

“What can be done? If we are ey 
to relieve the shortage, we have 


ittract 


Cl 
to 
increase incentives to hold and 
those gifted for teaching. The lowest 
state average salary for teachers last 
year was stil] $3,175, and the national 
average only $5,025. Incentives how- 
ever, encompass more than the matte) 
of salaries. We must find ways to im- 
prove working conditions and lift the 
load of non-teaching trivia which con- 
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Average Classroom 
Teacher Salaries, 1960-61 


OVER $6,000 


. California 


3. 
OVER $5,000 


. New Jersey 


. Michigan 


. Connecticut 


. Maryland 
Rhode Island . 


. Washington 

. Massachusetts 
. Oregon 

. New Mexico 


. Minnesota 
. Pennsylvania 
. Colorado 


. Wyoming 
. Utah 

. Oklahoma 
. Montana 
. Missouri 


. New Hampshire 


. Texas 


. Virginia 
. Maine 
. Georgia 


. Kentucky 
. Tennessee 


OVER $3,000 


. Nebraska 
. West Virginia 


(Based on NEA Research Division 
Estimates) 








Sing a song of threepence a British Railways mile! 


And you avoid bucking traffic in a motor car on 
narrow winding roads. 
In budgeting for Britain, 


ET not your pleasure in travelling be marred by 
L counting costs! Relax and rejoice while seeing 
Britain by train. 

Less than three cents a mile (that’s two and a 
half pence in English money) puts you in a comfort- 
able carriage. And every mile of lovely English land- 
scape pays you back with interest. 

You'll tell friends on returning, “It’s 
to see so much of Britain.” The 
trains go everywhere you want. 
The timetables offer you plenty of 
choice. The $1.50 meals on rails 
and in the Stations) are well-cook- 
ed, well-served, well worth a higher 
price. You arrive at destination 
right on time. 


the only way 


Want “planning” literature? Write 
British Railways, Dept. J-1, 1 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Thrift Coupons 


FIRST CLASS 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK + 


put down “travel by 
train” ... put up fewer dollars. 

Make sure of a bigger bargain, buy a book or two 
of British Railways Thrift Coupons before leaving 
America. (Not sold in Britain.) Up to 1000 miles 
of First Class travel for only $34.50; Second Class, 
$23. Rates vary in Canada. Valid 

also for Irish cross-channel, Clyde 
and MacBrayne’s steamers. Or get 
a 9-day “Guest Ticket”’...valid 
for 9 days unlimited rail travel in 
Britain (except a few Continental 
boat trains). First Class $39; Sec- 
ond Class, $26. 





BRITISH RAILWAY: 


CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 





6-T 








Need a Lift Out of Winter’s Whammies? 


PLAN NOW 
FOR A SPRING BOOK BAZAAR! 














We've been doing just that during the 
past month and have come up with 2 
more brand new posters...making 3 
new display items this school year! The 
“Put Reading Into Orbit” poster is still 
available... it was new this past fall 
The 2 new ones for spring are the dis 
play type, permitting the affixing of book 
jackets in blank spaces. One is called 
“Magic Carpet” and the other “Family 
Book Parade.” The former 

books for boys and girls from 9 to 18 
years of age, while the latter has spaces 
for display of book jackets for all ages— 
from the little ones who love Fairy Tales 


suggests 


all the way up to adult books for Mother 


and Dad. 
Our complete kit includes just about 
everything you need for a successful 


Book Bazaars, 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 


book bazaar except the books them- 
selves. The first item in the coupon be 
low details the contents of our complet: 
packet. Individual items may still be 
purchased and they, too, are listed in 
the coupon along with their prices 

Check off our book bazaar kit—or, if 
you've already purchased some of the 
kit materials, order new items individu- 
illy as you need them... perhaps the 
Jumbo packet of new jackets, the new 
posters, or new letters spelling out 
B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. Be sure to fill 
in your name and the address to which 
you want your material shipped. Enclose 
remittance or a school purchase order 
with instructions on how we are to bill 
the school for the materials ordered. 
Then mail your completed order to us. 


¥. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. 


l enclose $__ 


New 1961 Book Boazaor packet 

the a-b-c’s of Book Fair operation 
Bazaar, recommended new book 
Jackets) @ $2.50 for the packet. 


Jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes 


lists and list of book suppliers @ 


Manual, “How To Make Sales Soar At School Book Bazaars,”’ 


Fair sponsors’ actual experiences 


“MAGIC CARPET 


Brand new wa 


Brand new “FAMILY BOOK PARADE 


“PUT READING INTO ORBIT 


script 


pos 
_ “Adventures in Bookland 
“Quiz Business” script 
____. ‘When the Bookworm Turned 


_ “Happy Among Books” script (Jr 


—. Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display 


Name 


Title _ School 


Address 


2 a —— 


Please accompany orders with check or money 


Grades 6 to 12) @ 


script 


which includes 4 scripts, 28-pp Manual giving 
3 wall posters, streamer letters spelling Book 


lists, list of book suppliers, and new book 


recommended book 
$1.00 

based on Book 
@ 50¢ 

43” x 33”) @ 25¢. 
poster (43” x 33”) @ 
x 30”) @ 25¢. 

25¢. 


Il poster 
wall 25¢. 
ter (9% 
Grades 4-8) @ 
25¢. 
Grades 8 to 12) @ 


25¢. 


25¢. 
Sr. H.S. grades) @ 
@ 50¢. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


sumes the time and energy of the 
teaching staff in many of our schools. 
Most important of all, we must, as a 
nation, learn to accord teachers the 
dignity and prestige due members of 
the mother of all the professions.” 

In these days of “dizzying transi- 
tion,” said Dr. Derthick, “teachers have 
to learn much more in order to teach 
teach more ef- 
fectively.” But, said, “the para- 
mount teaching for the 
teacher remains unchanged. It is, as 
it has always thing of the 
spirit and a gift not merely of impart- 
ing academic facts . . . but the ability 
to inspire and to kindle in young peo- 
ple the desire to learn to spark in 
them an awareness of great ideas . 
to bring alive in them the determina- 
tion to achieve and to serve the ideals 
of our way of life . 

“Given teachers so gifted — and with 
top academic qualifications — there is 
still the problem of giving them the 
tools to do the job. This means more 
classrooms and more equipment.” 


and 
he 


tool 


much more 


good 


been, a 


Loss to Education 


Four persons prominent in educa- 

tional publishing died last month in 
the collision of two airliners over New 
York City. They were: 
PRaymond J. Walsh, 43 years old, 
president of the Wesleyan University 
Press, one of the nation’s largest pub- 
lishers of elementary and _ secondary 
school periodicals, including My 
Weekly Reader and Current Events 
A 1938 graduate of Wesleyan, Mr. 
Walsh was a Navy officer during World 
War II and joined the Wesleyan Press 
in 1954 as executive vice president. 
PGarry C. Myers, Jr., president and 
publisher of Highlights for Children 
magazine. Mr. Myers, 38, was a gradu- 
ate of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and worked as an aeronautical 
engineer before joining the magazine. 
>Mrs. Garry C. Myers, Jr., the former 
Mary Martin, 38, who headed the 
School Division of Highlights. A native 
of Virginia and an honor graduate of 
Radcliffe College, she also was a direc- 
tor of the magazine. 

Their survivors include: his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Garry C. Myers of Hones- 
dale, Pa., editor and managing editor, 
respectively, of Highlights for Chil- 
dren; her parents, Dr, and Mrs. T. P. 
Martin, who are traveling and study- 
ing abroad; five children, ages 8-14. 
PCyril G. Ewart, 50, vice president in 
charge of promotion and sales develop- 
ment for Highlights for Children. Mr. 
Ewart is survived by his widow Arlene 
and three children. 
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Social Science Boom 


The social sciences moved dramati- 
ally into the national limelight in re- 
cent weeks. Among the developments: 
>The National Science Foundation—the 
principal U.S. Government agency sup- 
porting basic scientific research—ele- 
ated its Office of Social Sciences to 
divisional status. The move gives the 
field the same status in the agency as 
the physical and biological sciences. 

The foundation’s action has more 
than symbolic significance: it indicated 
that there will be greater financial sup- 
port for research in the anthropologi- 
cal, economic, and sociological sciences 
ind for basic studies in the history 
ind philosophy of science. 
>The Ford Foundation awarded grants 
totaling $6,670,000 for research in the 
humanities and to support scholarly 
publications in the humanities and so- 
cial sciences. A ten-year grant of 
$5,670,000 went to the American Coun- 
il of Learned Societies to expand the 
council's support of individual scholar- 
ship, and the remaining amount will 
be used to assist university presses. 
>Three leading publishing firms—Col- 
lier’s Encyclopedia and Macmillan 
both Crowell-Collier subsidiaries) and 
the Free Press of Glencoe, Ill.—have an- 
nounced that they will jointly produce 


Mim, 


| 
HI 











a new encyclopedia of the social sci- 
ences, the first to be issued in 25 years. 
The multi-volume set will take three 
or more years to prepare. 


Names in News 


Samuel Shepard Jr., director of ele- 
mentary education for St. Louis 
schools, received the St. Louis News- 
paper Guild’s Page One civic award 
for “his realistic and intensive efforts 
to raise the educational achievements 
of public school pupils in a densely 
populated section of St. Louis having 
the lowest social and economic status” 
... Dr. John A. Perkins, president of 
Univ. of Delaware, elected president 
of the American Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and State Universities 
.. » Dr. Samuel Flagg Bemis, professor 
of diplomatic history at Yale Univ., 
named president of American Histori- 
cal Association . . . Dr. Logan Wilson, 
chancellor of Univ. of Texas, will be- 
come president of American Council 
of Education in spring, succeeding Dr. 
Arthur S. Adams . . . Paul F. Johnston 
succeeds J. C. Wright as Iowa state 
superintendent of public instruction. 
Wright became secretary of the 
AASA’s Committee for the Advance- 
ment of School Administration Jan. 1... 
Oliver Melchior, former Scarsdale 


7-T 


(N.Y.) high school principal, named 
superintendent at Garden City, L.L, 
N.Y. . . . Dr. William Jansen, former 
New York City superintendent, named 
visiting professor of education at Rut- 
gers Graduate School of Education .. . 
Mary M. Reed, long a teacher and 
adviser on children’s books, died in 
Manhasset, L.I., N.Y., Nov. 29, at 80 
.. . Charles F. Carroll, North Carolina 
state superintendent, is new president 
of Council of Chief State School Officers 
. . . Amy M. Hostler, president of 
Mills College of Education, awarded 
an honorary doctor of humane letters 
degree by National College of Educa- 
tion for “distinguished service to the 


cause of early childhood education.” 


In Brief 


“Nothing Left at Harvard But Rad- 
cliffe” read the headline James 
Reston’s column in the Dec. 30 New 
York Times. Newsweek (Jan. 9) para- 
phrased Harvard’s alma mater song to 
point up the large number of Harvard 
men moving to Washington for the 
new Administration. Seventeen of Pres- 
ident-elect John Kennedy’s first top 35 
appointees, said Newsweek, had Har- 
vard backgrounds — undergraduate, 
graduate, or teaching. Named directly 
(Continued on page 20-T) 


on 


3 new Coronet films for high school social studies... 


WORLD WAR 1: The Background 
WORLD WAR 1: The War Years 
WORLD WAR 1: Building the Peace 


An important trio in Coronet’s famous 
World History Series, these films trace 
the background of one of the most de- 


structive international conflicts that had 
ever occurred . . 
waged ... 
outcome. 


Historic newsreel footage, made avail- 


able from the National Archives, helps 


clarify in the first film the nationalistic 
rivalries, entangling alliances, and inter- 
national 
1870 and led to Sarajevo. 


The scope of the war and its major 


strategic movements are outlined in the 
film on The War Years, and students will 
learn how and why Germany’s strategy 
failed 

In the final film, historic newsreel foot- 
age focuses on the Big Four—and shows 


0) World War I 


Name a 
a 
Address__._ 


City. 


ee ee ep ae 


. show how the war was 
and the major aspects of its 


tensions which dated back to 


r-----CORONET FILM 
Dept. ST-161 Coronet, Building Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send preview prints of the films on World War I for purchase consideration 

The Background (13% min.) 

World War I: Building the Peace (11 min.) 


0 Please send your handsome brochure describing 44 films and showing correlations 
with leading World History textbooks 


the nature of the Versailles Treaty, the 
plans for a League of Nations, and the 
ultimate failure of the Treaty to insure 
lasting peace. 


Full detai/s available... 


These fine new films are from Coronet’s out- 
standing series of motion pictures for World 
History courses. To acquaint you with their 
classroom value, we have prepared a com- 
prehensive World History brochure. It con- 
tains a chart which correlates 44 of these 
films with all the leading textbooks in World 
History . . . and describes each film and its 
place in the curriculum in full detail. Simply 
use the coupon to request your copy. 

Space on the coupon is provided to 
request preview prints of the World War 
films for purchase consideration. 
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World War I: The War Years (11 min 


Position 


Zone State 
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By RONALD O. SMITH 


S HERE can I find this 
Miss Jones?” 

How often in a 
social studies classroom has Miss Jones 


' 


busy 


been confronted with this questio 

She can always refer th 
such old standbys as The World AIl- 
manac or Information Please Almana 
But Miss Jones wishes to g 
depth, greater quality, and mor 
use of skills than that provide 
standard references found in 1 
school classrooms. 

There are many teachers 
bitions similar to those of Miss ] 
and confronted with the same problen 
One solution is the use of g 
documents and publications 

This is not an expensive sourc¢ 
many of the 
tained free through your Congressn 
or from the agencies issuing them. Many 
others may be obtained for a small 
through the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

There is a technical distinct 
tween government documents an 
lications. Documents are the 
papers of the government, su 
statutes, treaties, directives, reports, et 
While publications may be issued 
general educational or informati 
purposes, here we will conside: 
in the same category of instru 
materials. 

One of the most fruitful sourc: 
information are the reports of the 
The 


t} 


student to 


documents can be 


sum 


1 
} 


ous committees of Congress 


such a variety of subjects tha 
almost impossible to suggest sp¢ 
ones useful in the social studies. T 
reports often present the pro 
of current issues before Congress 
the the future 
journalist of today they serve as 


sources. They give students actu 


historian of 


tice in the use of source materi 

in their organization and 

tion to others. 

Ronald O. Smith is super 
social studies for the Portland 
Public Schools and a former membi 
the Senior Scholastic Editorial Adt 
Board 


For example, a study of United States 
policy (with publi 
for such areas as the U.S.S.R 
nd Eastern Europe, Africa, South Asia 


et prepared for the Senate 


foreign separate 


ations 


Relations Committee by various uni 


sity and research groups, is an 


uable lox 
1. 


The 


that 


ument for the teache 
ed students. 


teacher, however, must | 


ften these documents are 


yund, printed on thin paper, ex 


se for the high school 


nd technical in nature. 
Wit 


h 
mic literacy 


the interest in develo; l 
one should not 
excellent statistical data on cur 
financial and business condition 
tained in the Federal Reserve Bull 
published by the Board of Gove 
f the Federal Reserve System 
irticles in the Bulletin are too tech 
for the high but the 
many charts and tables furnish an ex- 
1] tudent 


celient 
terials. 


tin, 
nors 
The 
tical 
school student, 
opportunity to teach the 
to read and interpret graphic ma 
The student can also formulate hypoth- 
eses as to future development and 
generalizations can be made fro 
the 
growth. 


data as to trends or rate 


economi 


Economic Data 


the Bulletin can serve as a 
economic data and as a ve- 
the teaching of the lls of 
studies. Other sources of 
are the monthly evie 
Federal Reserve Banks 
Annual Economic 


In short. 
e of 
for 
social 

lar data ws 
he various 
ind the President's 

Report to Congress 
The find 

contemporary economic and geographic 


geography teacher must 


about countries areas 
being taught. The U. S. Department of 
Commerce’s World Trade Information 
Economic Reports do this for 
Sufficient dat 


ata is 
countries so that 


information 


Service 


the teacher basic 

ibout these 
her can have students prepare 
nterpret it, thus increasing the 
skill in map work. 


will 


ent 


ial studies teacher soon 


1€ SOK 
in unusually valuable gov 
to fo 


it become available 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


USING GOVERNMENT 
DOCUMENTS AND 
PUBLICATIONS 


The United States Census for 
The Census provides one of the 


school LS¢ 
1960 
best possible pictures of contemporary 
Think of the 


social trends 


generalizations 
relative to that 
evolved from its figures and the oppor- 
it affords to test the hypotheses 
the textbook 
This is a primary source of in- 


America 
may be 


tunity 
and generalizations of 
writers 
formation that may be used to illustrate 
the raw data and inte rpretative me thods 
} » 
of all the social sciences, whether it be 
history, anthro 


sociology, economics, 


pology political science Or other areas 
In short, the use of government doc- 
affords the 


source of contempo- 


uments and publications 


teacher a reliable 
statistical data and analysis; a 
vehicle teaching the skills of the 
social studies; an opportunity to illus- 
trate the interpretative methods of the 


various disciplines, and an inexpensive 


rary 
for 


source ot supplementary materials. 


SOURCES: The Foreign Relations 
Committee report may be obtained from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. There are 14 
studies in this report. Availability and 
price vary, though most are 30 cents. 
Some may be unavailable. The Federal 
Reserve Bulletin is published monthly 
by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and may be ob- 
tained for $6.00 per year by writing 
to the Board Federal 
Reserve System, Washington 25, D.C. 
Monthly reviews of the various Federal 
Reserve district banks generally may 
be obtained free by writing to your 
district bank. The President’s Annual 
Economic Report to Congress may be 
purchased from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office for 75 cents. The World 
Trade Information Service Economic 
Reports sell for 10 cents 
an annual subscription rate of $6.00 
and may be obtained from field offices 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Reprints of Census data for local areas 
may be secured from the Census Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C., for cost of printing. 
These reprints should be available early 
in 196] 


of Governors, 


each or at 





An important fret” in unit teaching of Englich... 
SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE UNITS 


developed by experts 
and ready to teach! Tay ” 


ee a. meee ee ee 


a : : ; MIRRORS 
Unit teaching offers the key to a stimulating, more meaningful 


program in literature and related language arts. Theme units 


provide an exciting alternative to the plodding lockstep of out- 


dated, one-class-one-book teaching. Through units, teachers 
can focus all areas of English around an important idea. Each 
student enjoys a deep, satisfying sense of accomplishment with 


books that meet his individual needs. 


Classroom-tested for the 
teaching of Literature 
and Language Arts in 
grades 7, 8, 9 and 10. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION-~~--- 
: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES AND BOOK SERVICES 
Each SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE UNIT Provides: 33 West 42nd Street « New York 36, N. Y. 
C-) Please send the complete ScHo.astic LireRaTuRE 
Units brochure, plus details on Units ready now. 


@® More than 100 books—15 to 25 varied titles — all 


centered on a challenging theme 
f ; ging Please enter my order now for the Units checked below, 


@ Teacher's Notebook — with a wealth of practical, at $44.50 each. 
time-saving lesson plans [J] COURAGE Unit (1) MIRRORS Unit C) SURVIVAL Unit 


® Attractive, adaptable student materials . . . to meet 
a wide range of individual differences 


a 
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School Address___ 
holastic Magazines and Book Services i gy 
40 years serving America’s schools 
. er ' . 

This offer not valid in Canada. SLU-ST3 


ssroom periodicals and books 





By GENE BERG 


O LESS than four companies are 
now at work recording 
plete works of William Shakespeare. 


Whatever this may mean in the way of 
i+ 
t 


a] 
i€ TT) 


competition among the companies, 
certainly results in a bonanza for the 
teacher of English—and his students 

The promise of this exciting develop 
ment is already in evidence in_ the 
Shakespeare offerings currently avail- 
able for classroom listening. And there 
are many. Some are initial offerings in 
comtemplated series; others are indi- 
vidual records or albums. 

All reveal skillful planning, a con 
sciousness of the teacher's needs, and 
precision recording techniques. They 
feature some of the finest actors and 
actresses in the world, some too little 
known in this country. A number are 
available in stereo—a further boon. 

Here is a brief description of current 
offerings available from the various re- 
cording companies. (All records are 
33 1/3 rpm and 12-inch unless I 
wise noted.) 

AUDIO BOOKS: Single offerir 
Audio’s Library of Talking Books—but 
good one—is The Complete Sonnets 
William Shakespeare. Al) 154 sonnets 
available in this 3-record album (16 1 
$3.95), featuring the late Ronald Coln 
f the con 


on 
of 


> 


CAEDMON: Caedmon is one « 
panies now at work recording all 
Shakespeare's plays, as well as h 
and sonnets. The Bard would be delighted 

-judging from the craftsmanship shown 
in the first three offerings. Discs are 
available in both monaural and stereo 
They feature Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, 


poems 


in Macbeth (2 records); Trevor Howarc 
and Margaret Leighton in Taming of the 
Shrew (2 records); and Frank Silv 
Celia Johnson, Cyril Cusack, and 
Massey in a super-charged Othello (3 
ords). Next: A Winter’s Tale, with John 
Gielgud and Peggy Ashcroft. Caedmon 
says it will take four years to complete 
the series, with a new issue approxi- 
mately every two months. The series is 
being offered to schools at special prices 
through Caedmon’s Shakespeare Record- 
ing Society ($8.30 for 2-record albums; 
$12.30 for 3-record albums, plus postage 
and handling, in either monaural or 
ophonic). Accompanying each 

texts of the complete versions 
addition, albums feature music 

cial effects. 


COLUMBIA: Anyone who 
Gielgud’s “one-man” show, “Age 
on Broadway or on tour 
“splendid partnership” with 
Shakespeare. The incomparable 
brings highlights of that stunning 


rical event to records on two Columbia 
albums, Ages of Man and One Man in 
His Time ($4.98 each). Each record albun 
Ss accompanied by a text of the conte: 

i additional texts for classroom u 
available for 25 cents each (in groups of 
10 or more). Columbia also lists A Round 
»9f Poems, which features three S! 
spearean sonnets, read with cor 
by Lloyd Frankenberg ($4.98) 
three-record Othello album starring Pau 
Robesor Uta Hagen, and Jose Ferrer 
($14.98) 


ike- 


LONDON: Already well on its way in 
recording the complete and uncut Shake- 
speare, London currently has available: 3- 
ecord versions of As You Like It, Julius 
Caesar, Macbeth, Richard II, The Sonnets, 
nd Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 4- 
record versions of Coriolanus, King John, 
Measure for Measure, The Merchant of 
Venice, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Troilus and Cressida. All are available 

monaural, but the following are or 
will be available in stereo: King John, 
Macbeth, Measure for Measure, Merchant 
of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, and Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. Works ready for 
future release include (in both monaural 
and stereo): Henry IV, Part I; Henry IV 
Part II; and The Winter’s Tale (4-record 
ulbums), and The Tempest (3 records) 
Still others are in the planning stage. A 
special educational discount makes the 
records available at $3.98 per record for 
monaural and $4.78 for stereophonic 

The London recordings are presented 
by the Marlowe Society, and although 
the actors traditionally appear anony- 
mously, critics have recognized such re- 
nowned performers as Irene Worth and 
Paul Scofield among the casts. Albums 
are accompanied by program notes and 
music is provided by a variety of Eliza- 


Laurence Olivier as Henry V may be 
heard on an RCA Victor recording. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


bethan instruments, including trumpets, 
drums, hautboys, and lutes. The plays 
utilize New Shakespeare editions, avail- 
able through Cambridge Univ. Press, 32 
E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y 


RCA VICTOR: Laurence Olivier as 
Hamlet and Henry V, John Gielgud as 
Hamlet, Claire Bloom as Juliet, and Alec 
Guiness as Macbeth—these are among 
the stars on the RCA Shakespeare re- 
cordings. One hardly needs say more 
Olivier in Scenes from Hamlet and 
Henry V (single, $4.98) is superb. It’s a 
natural to arouse excitement about Shake- 
speare among students and reaffirms 
the feeling that Henry V is ideal for a 
“first” study of Shakespeare. Claire 
Bloom and Alan Badel give Romeo and 
Juliet (single, $4.98) a lyrical poignancy 
and intensity which should have real 
immediacy for young people. Gielgud, 
Dorothy McGuire, and Pamela Brown 
team up for a memorable Hamlet (2 rec- 
ords, $9.98 with text), and Guiness and 
Pamela Brown co-star in Macbeth (2 rec- 
$9.98). A second Hamlet (4 records, 
performed by the distinguished 
Company 


ords 
$19.98) is 
Old Vic 


SPOKEN ARTS: With four plays al- 
ready recorded, Spoken Arts expects to 
have 20 completed by the end of 1961 
and all 37 available at the close of 1962. 
The series definitely has the high school 
English teacher in mind, for each single- 
record album runs 50 minutes. Spoken 
Arts’ objective is to present the “heart 
' the play” in a form teachers can fit 
into their schedules and that students 
can absorb. These “highlights” will arouse 
the student’s curiosity to explore the 
plays in their entirety. 

Currently available in the series from 
Spoken Arts are Hamlet, Othello, King 
Lear, and Macbeth. The albums are Dub- 
lin Gate Theatre productions, and fea- 
ture Hilton Edwards and Michael Mac- 
liammoir. Also available from Spoken 
Arts are: Scenes from 9 Shakespeare 
Plays (2 records, $11.90), starring Anew 
McMaster, considered one of Ireland’s 
leading actors; Scenes from Shakespeare 
(single, $5.95), with Old Vic star Paul 
Rogers, who demonstrates staggering ver- 
satility (at one point playing six roles in 
Midsummer Night’s Dream); and Sonnets 
of Shakespeare (single, $5.95), read by 
Anthony Quayle, director-actor of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 


SPOKEN WORD: Ten albums are cur- 
rently available in Spoken Word’s com- 
plete Shakespeare series, with five others 
now in preparation. The single-record 
Songs of Shakespeare ($5.98) provides a 
rare recording of songs from 14 Shake- 
spearean plays. They are sung by Christo- 
pher Casson, with accompaniment on the 
lute. 3-record albums include: As You 
Like It, Twelfth Night, Much Ado About 
Nothing, The Taming of the Shrew, Julius 
Caesar, and Complete Sonnets of Shake- 
speare (each $17.85). 4-record albums are 
King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, and Corio- 
lanus (each $24.00). Now in preparation 
Henry V, The Tempest, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Measure for Measure, and 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

The complete Shakespeare plays, re- 
corded from the Oxford edition, feature 
the Dublin Gate Theatre Players, among 
them: Anew McMaster, Hilton Edwards, 
and Michael Macliammoir 





SOURCES: Audio Book Library of Talking 
Books, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, 
Inc., 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Iil.; 
Caedmon Records, Inc. (or The Shakespeare 
Recording Society, Inc.), 277 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y.; Columbia Records Sales Corp., School and 
Library Dept., 799 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 19, N. Y.; 
London Records, Education Dept., 539 W. 25th 
St, N. Y. 1, N. Y.; RCA Victor Educational 
Records, 155 E. 24th St., N. Y. 10, N. Y.; Spoken 
Arts, 95 Valley Road, New Rochelle, N. Y.; The 
Spoken Word, Inc., 10 E. 39th St., N. Y. 16, N.Y. 
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By VERA M. FALCONER 


eo will find a wide variety of films 
ind filmstrips about Shakespeare, his 
times, the Shakespearean the- 
atre, and, of course, Shakespeare’s plays. 

For your convenience we have listed 
them under three headings. “Life and 
Background” includes biographical ma- 
terials, plus films about the Elizabethan 
period and the places where the Bard 
Under “The Theatre” 
with the Globe 

ind others “The Plays” are 
ilphabetically in several group 
feature-length films available on 

shorter films, featuring scenes, 
and filmstrips. 


! } 
like ma 


Ve d and M rked 


on erned 


discussions: 


LIFE AND BACKGROUND 


MOTION PICTURES 
English Literature: The Elizabethan 
Period, 13 mins., color or b&w. People 
ind e of period, effect upon writers, ex- 
| ome writers of period. (Cor- 
net) 
Master Will Shakespeare, 11 
Shakespeare life after he left Strat- 
npha on the theatre. Scenes 
feature “Romeo and Juliet.” 


mins 


MGM 
FI, TFC) 
Shakespeare and Kronborg, 10 mins 
Shakespeare and his actors 
have seen it; excerpts from “Ham- 

et” played in courtyard. (Danish) 
Shakespeare's England Today, 15 mins., 
} 1 Stratford and London re- 
they 


‘ istle a 


I Site 
ted t his life and writings as 
ippear today. (Eastin) 

Stratford on Avon, 14 mins., color. The 

vn today. related to Shakespeare’s life 
here. (Cont.) 

The Swan of Avon, 21 mins. Shake- 
peare’s life reconstructed through views 
f places and things associated with him; 
excerpt of “Henry V” performed in model 

f the Globe Theatre. (Cont.) 

William Shakespeare, 25 mins., color or 

‘raphy with excerpts from 
plays , 

William Shakespeare: Background for 
His Works, 13 mins., color or b&w. Places 
ind elements in English life which influ- 


enced Shakespeare; excerpts from plays. 
(Coronet) 


FILMSTRIPS 

England During the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, Life in Elizabethan London, 
and Life of William Shakespeare, about 
45 frs. each, color, “Life in Elizabethan 
Times Series.’ (McG-H) 

Introduction to Shakespeare, 40 frs., bio- 
graphical, “Shakespeare Series.” (McG-H) 

William Shakespeare: The Immortal 
Dramatist, color. “Authors of Many Lands 
and Many Times Series.” Biographical, 
something of works. (Eyegate) 


THE THEATRE 


MCTION PICTURES 

Drama Comes of Age, 30 mins. “Plays 
and Players Series.” Study of neo-classic 
drama and Shakespeare's theatre. (NET) 

Shakespeare’s Theatre, 12 mins.. color 
Prologue excerpted from Olivier’s feature 
film “Henry V.” Just being released 
(TFC) 

Shakespeare's Theatre: The Globe Play- 
house, 19 mins. Stage machinery, scenery 
use of the seven stages; excerpts from 
“Hamlet.” “Macbeth,” and others. (Uni 
of Calif.) 

The Stratford Adventure, 40 mins.. 
color or b&w. Development of the Cana- 
dian Stratford Festival project: excerpts 
from “All's Well That Ends Well” and 
“Richard III,” showing use of stage 
(Cont. ) 


FILMSTRIPS 

Shakespeare's Theatre, 43 frs.. 
peare Series.” (McG-H) 

The Theatre and the Players, 45 frs. 
color. “Life in Elizabethan Times Series.” 
(McG-H) 


“Shake- 


THE PLAYS 
FEATURE-LENGTH FILMS 


Hamlet, 159 mins. Sir Laurence Olivier 
(Cont., U.W.) 

Henry V, 137 mins., colo: 
Olivier. (Cont., U.W.) 

Julius Caesar, 90 mins 
production. (Brandon) 

Julius Caesar, 121 mins. MGM produc- 
tion with Marlon Brando, James Mason, 
others. (F.I.) 


Sir Laurence 


David Bradley 


Susan Shentall and Lawrence Harvey are the ill-starred lovers in British-made 
Romeo and Juliet, available through Contemporary and United World Films. 
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Macbeth, 85 mins. Orson Welles. (Bran- 
don) 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, 132 mins 
Cagney, Powell, de Haviland. Warner 
production. (F.I., Brandon) 

Othello, with Sergei Bondarchuk 
ov. Available April, 1961. (U.W.) 

Richard III, 155 mins., color. Sir 
ence Olivier. (Brandon) 

Romeo and Juliet, 127 mins 
duction, with Shearer, Howard 
more. (F.I., Cont.) 

Romeo and Juliet, 138 mins., color 
ish production filmed in Italy 
U.W 


Pop- 
Laur- 


MGM pro- 
Barry- 


Brit- 
(Cont 


-W.) 
Twelfth Night, 88 mins., color. Russian 
production, English dialogue. (Brandon) 


OTHER MOTION PICTURES 
Anthony and Cleopatra, 30 mins 
scenes, condensed version. (McG-H) 
Julius Caesar, 18 mins. Act II 
(Eastin, Cont.) 
Julius Caesar, 30 
condensed version. (McG-H) 
Macbeth, 15 mins. Act II 
V, Scene 1. (Eastin, Cont.) 
Midsummer Night's Dream: Intreduc- 
tion to the Play, 13 mins., color or b&w 
(Coronet) 
Othello, 44 mins. Principal scenes and 
speeches, condensed version. (Eastin) 
Humanities Based on Great Dramatic 
Literature, four films, 28 mins. each 
color: Age of Elizabeth, What Happens in 
Hamlet, The Poisoned Kingdom, The 
Readiness Is All. Shakespeare's period 
the theatre; re-enactment of “Hamlet”; 
discussion by Maynard Mack bringing 
Hamlet into focus with life today. (EBF) 
The World’s a Stage Series, 9 films, 13 
mins. each: Antony and Cleopatra, Act 
III, Scene XIII; Julius Caesar, Act IV 
Scene III; King Lear, Act I, Scene IV; Mac- 
beth, Act II, Scene II. Midsummer Night's 
Dream, lover's scenes in Acts I, II, II; 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act V, Scene 
I; Othello, Act III, Scene III; Twelfth 
Night, Act II, Scene V: A Winter’s Tale, 
Act V. Scene ITI. (U.W.) 


Major 


Scene 2 


scenes 


mins. Ma 


Scene 2; Act 


FILMSTRIPS 

Julius Caesar, Part I: 5 
42 frs. Photographs fron 
film. (McG-H) 

Literature Filmstrips, 6 filmstrips: As 
You Like It, 36 frs.; Hamlet, 40 frs 
Henry V, 24 frs.; Julius Caesar, 38 [rs 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 37 frs.; Mer- 
chant of Venice, 52 frs. (U.W.) 

Richard Ill, 46 frs., color. Based on 
Olivier’s feature film. (Ed. & Rec.) 

Shakespeare Series, 6 filmstrips, photo- 
graphs from feature films, synopses of 
plays from original text: Hamlet, 62 frs.; 
Macbeth, 45 frs.: Romeo and Juliet, 62 
frs.: Midsummer Night’s Dream, 53 frs 
As You Like It, 50 frs.;: Henry V, 42 frs 
(McG-H) 

Stories from Shakespeare Series, 6 film- 
strips, color, about 49 frs. each: Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Henry V, Julius Caesar, As You 
Like It, Midsummer Night's Dream. (EBF) 


Part Il 


feature 


> tr 
MGM 


PPL P PPL LPL LP LL LL ELL PLO L LOPE EL OL ODL 


SOURCES—Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. 19, N. Y.; Cont.: Contemporary Films, 267 
W. 25th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y.; Coronet: Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Il.; 
Danish: Danish information Office, 588 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y., N. Y.; Eastin: Eastin-Phelan Corp., 
1235 W. 5th St., Davenport, lowa; EBF: Encyclo- 
poedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, ill.; Ed. & Rec.: Educational and Recre- 
ational Guides, 10 Brainerd Rd., Summit, N. J.; 
Eyegate: Eye Gate House, 146-01 Archer Ave., 
Jamaica 35, N. Y.; F.1.; Films, inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Hll.; McG-H: Text-Film Dept, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, 
N. Y.; NET: Net Film Service, Audio Visual Center, 
Indi Univ., Bi ington, Ind.; TFC: Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y.; 
Uni. of Calif.: University Extension, Univ. of Cal- 
fornia, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif.; 
U.W.: United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N.Y 
29,N.Y 








His name is Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Prime Min- 
ister of Africa's biggest new nation — Nigeria. In the 
months ahead he may shape the destiny of an entire 
continent, influence the course of world events. Yet 
you will not find him in your history textbooks. 

Here's a good example of why so many teachers 
rely on Wong. p WEEK. 

On Febru: ry 1 Wortp Weex brings your students 
the fascinating story of this proud le ader and the 
nation he governs . . . seven pages of text, photos and 
maps on Nigeria . . . its 34,000,000 people and their 
rich, sprawling land . . . its history, current political 
problems, hopes for the future. Here is a complete, 
up-to-the-minute World Affairs Unit, designed for 
your social studies classes, and available only in 
Wor_p WEEK. 

For the second semester, Wor_tp WEEK offers Units 
on 12 other key countries—from the ¢ Songo to Cuba— 
where today’s news and tomorrow’s history are being 
made. And there will be two Special Issues: Your 
Career (Feb. 8), featuring a section on new job oppor- 
tunities in the Space Age, and Congress At Work 

(Feb. 22), an exclusive behind-the-scenes tour of 
Capitol Hill. 

You'll want your students to have every exciting 
issue of Wortp Week. If you haven't sent in your 
renewal—use the card opposite. 

Do it now! 
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%* TEACHING GUIDE FOR 


* The United Arab 
* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


|. News in Review: See World News 
n Review, pp. 6-8; also, Newsmakers, 

) 

2. Civics: Good Citizens at Work, 

17. 

3. World Geography: Unit on The 
United Arab Republic and Other Arab 
Nations, pp. 9-16; also, World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8, 

1. World History: Unit on The United 
Arab Republic and Other Arab Nations, 
especially pp. 12-16; also, World News 
in Review, pp. 6-8. 

5. Guidance: “How Would You Solve 
It” Winners, p. 18; Ask Gay Head, p. 
21: College and Career, p. 25. 

6. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for this week’s Unit, p. 22; also, 
see the questions in this Teaching 
Guide 

7. General Interest: Our Nation’s Im- 
Bancroft), p. 19; 
sports, puzzle, TV-Radio, 
films, etc., beginning on p, 20. 


mortals (George 


cTOSSW( rd 


NEXT WEEK: 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Look for World Week’s four-page 
Semester Review Test on current affairs 
in the January 25 issue. The Test will 
consist of four major parts. Included in 
Part I will be test sections on News- 
makers, world affairs, national affairs, 
and cartoon symbols. Part II will require 
students to associate photographs with 
recent news events. Part III will be a 
map-reading page. Part IV will require 
students to interpret a cartoon and a 
chart, identify world capitals, and test 
their social studies vocabulary. 

Since the answers to the Test will 
appear in the Teaching Guide, teachers 
should take care that library copies of 
next week’s Teacher Edition are not 
available to students. Suggestions for 
using the Test in class will appear in 
next week’s Teaching Guide. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


The first Newsmaker in this issue is 
Saudi Arabia’s fabulously wealthy mon- 
arch, King Saud. This biographical 
sketch ties in with this week’s Unit on 
Arab nations. The second Newsmaker 
is the new Treasurer of the United 
States, Mrs. Elizabeth Rudel Smith. 


Things to Do 
With the end of the semester in sight, 


UNIT ON 
Republic and Other Arab Nations 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


you could try a Newsmaker quiz in class. 
For variety, make it a spell-down quiz. 
Students can write the names of news- 
worthy personalities on slips of paper, 
together with brief descriptions of their 
role in world affairs. Divide the class 
into teams. The teacher or a student 
quizmaster can read the names and call 
for the correct spellings and identifying 
descriptions, 


UNIT: U.A.R. AND OTHER 
ARAB NATIONS (pp. 9-16) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. In the Arab Middle East (includ- 
ing the U. A. R., Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Sudan, Libya, Jordan, and Leb- 
anon) the similarities between the indi- 
vidual countries are more striking than 
the differences. Most of the people in 
this area share the same language ( Ara- 
bic), religion (Islam), culture, and his- 
torical background. They inhabit a land 
which is, for the most part, hot, dry, and 
sandy. But there are fertile river valleys 
where cotton and other crops are grown. 
Although some of the Arab nations are 
fabulously rich in oil, their wealth has 
done little to relieve the lot of the camel- 
herding Bedouin tribesmen or the fel- 
lahin (Arab peasants). Poverty, disease, 
and illiteracy are widespread. 

2. Many factors tend to unify the 
Arab nations: their common culture, 
their hostility toward the new Jewish 
state of Israel, and the goals of “Arab 
nationalism.” These goals are complete 
independence from external domination; 
Arab unity; and economic and social 
progress, A major spokesman for Arab 
unity has been Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
president of the United Arab Republic— 
formed by the merger of the U. A, R. 
and Syria in 1958. But Nasser’s ambi- 
tions for leadership of the Arab world 
have been challenged by several other 
Arab rulers. This rivalry has tended to 
divide the Arab world, rather than to 
unite it. 

3. The dream of Arab unity was real- 
ized in the 7th century A. D., when 
fervent followers of Islam spread Arab 
culture through the Middle East, North 
Africa, and into southern Europe. When 
Europe was in the Dark Ages, the Arab 
lands were the center of world civiliza- 
tion. Later they fell prey to foreign in- 
vaders. Most of the Arab Middle East 
was a part of the Turkish empire until 
Turkey’s defeat in World I. Then Euro- 
pean countries like Britain and France 
created “spheres of influence” in the 


area, Since World War II, the Arab 
states have become independent, and 
have struggled to break their ties with 
the colonial powers through such actions 
as Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal in 
1956. A new danger to the Arab Middle 
East is communism, Because of its oil 
resources and strategic location, the area 
plays a vital role in the Cold War. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 9-11: (1) Name the coun- 
tries of the Arab Middle East. (2) De- 
scribe the problems faced by most of 
the Middle Eastern countries at home. 
(3) Account for the importance of the 
Nile River to Egypt, and the Tigris and 
Euphrates to Iraq. (4) Name the oil- 
rich countries in the Arab Middle East. 
(5) Identify: (a) Islam; (b) Harun al- 
Rashid; (c) Arabic; (d) Mohammed; 
(e) Bedouins; (f) fellahin. 

2. Pages 14-16: (1) What is meant 
by “Arab nationalism” and what are its 
goals? (2) Oil and a strategic location 
make the Middle East important in 
world affairs. Explain. (3) Summarize 
the contributions of the ancient Arab 
Empire to modern times. (4) Discuss 
the rivalry among the Arab leaders in 
the Middle East. (5) How would you 
describe the attitude of the Middle 
Eastern countries toward (a) the U. S. 


and its allies; (b) Russia? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
A Filmstrip Lesson 


If you are planning to devote more 
than one day to the Unit, set the stage 
for class discussion by showing a film- 
strip on the Middle East. Look at the 
filmstrip in advance so that you can 
prepare guiding questions to write on 
the board, When the film is over, stu- 
dents can be assigned to answer the 
questions. 


Map Work 

Distribute mimeographed outline 
maps of the Middle East to the class. 
Students can use the map in this issue 
of World Week as their guide. Here are 
some directions to write on the board: 

1. Label each of the following coun- 
tries on the outline maps: Egypt and 
Syria (U.A.R.); Israel; Yemen; Iraq; 
Saudi Arabia; Lebanon; Jordan; Sudan; 
Libya. 

2. Label: Mediterranean Sea, Persian 
Gulf, Red Sea. 

8. Draw an arrow pointing to the 
Suez Canal. Label the Canal. 
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Reading the Middle East Map WHAT'S AHEAD? were an Arab, would vou be 
‘ Why? 


Place the board 1] ee anti-Nasser? 
ace on 1€ — a wan map whk January 25, 1961 5. Why sai both didien in the Cold 
includes the Middle East. Students can t: The Turbul Middle F War interested in the Middle East? 
work at their desks with the map in thin nil 1€ urbulent iddle i l past! 


issue of World Week. 2. Israel GOOD CITIZENS (p. 17) 

1. The Middle East is said to February 1. 1961 
bridge linking three continents t ‘ ; Chis article tells how the students in 
are the continents? Unit \frica s Newest Nation the vocational program at the John 

2. Find the Suez Canal. What bodies l. Nigeria Tyler (Texas) High School put thei 
of water does it join? What makes the skills to work on a project which ben: 
Canal so important both 1 fits themselves and their school 
in war? Why did Britain f » the giant “sandbox”? How does this expl: 

the peop! OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 


Suez Canal as part of it life-line the problems faced by 


earning a living? What would u ay (p. 19) 


route”? 

3. Which countries of th Idk was the most important need of th 
East are the leading oil producers countries of the Arab Middle Eas World Week continues its Hall of 
What do the map symbol I 3. Would you expect the tourist Fame series with a biographical sketch 

f iy of George Bancroft, one of this coun 


oil in the Middle East? dust to be a major source of in 
countries of the Middle E try’s great historians and scholars. Ban 


‘ , | x why not? If you were u croft's 10-volume History of the United 
Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) plan , a trip to the Middk f States earned for him the title, “father 
1. What do the picture el] hat would you expect to of American history.” Urge your bette: 

f transportation? Where students to read World Week's contest 
to @ ak rules on page 24. Best letters submitted 


tries? 
2. In the U. S.. , \ ni ic st hat notes might you jot dow \ I by students earn cash awards 
| out life in the count 
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about living standards in tl 
would you want 





nographers. What is the 
ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 


tween our public stenographer 
m1 account for t i 1" n Interpretation: 1-he is pres 


public scribe in the 
Middle Eastern proble: loc spl poverty and _ illiterac st lent: 2 tt and Syria are 
ture suggest? F the untries of the Middl tri whicl rT 1 1958 to form the 

3. Where, in these pictu unde sser Ss leadership; 3-com 
find evidence of Western influ Discussion Questions (pp. 14-16) plete independence, with freedom from all 
the Arab Middle East? , domination Arab unity economi 

4. Study the pictures o1 interpret the cartoon t , ner _ x to eliminate —s 
(a) What do the countries fe 22 ie: si Repro eader 0 
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NIGERIA s Bo by J. O'Connell Ame { ri re the results of unit 
3, 1960. “Hopeful Launching of 


February | in World Week , : 
I I Nigeria Life, S« pt. 26 Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 24 
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BOOKS: Getting to Know Nigeria, by FILMS: This Is Nigeria, 1956 
Sam Olden, $2.50 Coward-Mc¢ u ites, sound, black & white, sal 
Profile of Nigeria, by Leonard F. K temporary Filins. Inc. 267 Vi 
worthy, $2.50 (Doubleday, 1960). Nigeric F nes York 1. New York. Pict 
Vewest Nation, by Lois Mit m, § : Nigeria today. the territor 
( Praeger 1960). History of political, social, and 
Alan Burns $6.79 Mac nill ( halle nge in Nige ria 

ARTICLES: “Black Rock Dec. 5 und, black & white, 
1960. “Bright Future of Bla \ I porary Films, hh 267 W 
l. P. Melady, Catholic Worl: 6 ew York 1, New York 
New Nation Tips the Balar or Ni oa 
U.S. News & World Report, O a0 ) 

“Nigeria Achieves Independ by J FILMSTRIPS: Community De 
Coleman, Foreign Policy Bt l in West Africa, 21 frames, Lest 
1960. “Nigeria: Contrast to Co feld, 358 West 44th Street 

A. Parsons, N. Y. Times Me ine New York. Schools, roads 
1960. “Free Niger urt ( ter supplies being built 
Africa, Newsweek, Oct } ( \ le of Nigeria and Ti 
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UPGRADING 
HIGH SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 


payee have repeatedly shown that 
a majority of secondary school jour- 
nalism instructors and publications ad- 
visers lack training and experience in 
the newspaper field. As one such teach- 
er—assigned to sponsor school publica- 
tions—I had my first encounter with 
academic journalism as a holder of a 
Newspaper Fund Fellowship in the 
summer of 1959. 

The fellowship program was con- 
ceived three years ago when The Wall 
Street Journal became concerned with 
the decreasing number of talented young 
people going into journalism as a Career. 
Survey findings convinced the Journal 
that the problem should first be met by 
improving high school journalism in- 
struction. To assist in achieving this 
goal, the Journal established The News- 
paper Fund. 

The Fund announced it would offer 
fellowships to journalism teachers or 
advisers with little or no training in 
journalism. The fellowships were to en- 
able these teachers to take journalism 
courses and attend workshops which 
they felt would improve their instruc- 
tional competence. Individual grants up 
to a maximum of $1,000 would be 
awarded for travel, living, and tuition 
expenses at the college or university of 
their choice. 

The Fund invited applications for 25 
fellowships for the summer of 1959. 
The response was so heavy that the 
directors increased the number to 131. 


William Nolan teaches journalism at 
Harry Ells H.S. in Richmond, Calif. 


In 1960 an even greater interest prompt- 
ed the awarding of 324 fellowships. 
This year there likely will be a similar 
number of grants. 

The 1961 program again will provide 
grants to teachers who wish to pursue 
individual courses of study in regular 
summer sessions. Emphasis, however, 
will be put upon shorter, intensive sem- 
inars devoted to the problems encoun- 
tered by high school journalism teach- 
ers. Teachers will specify which of the 
two types of study they prefer.° 

What effect did The Newspaper Fund 
Fellowship have upon my teaching? 

Certainly, learning about the history 
of American journalism, studying re- 
sults of recent research in mass media 
consumption habits of the public, and 
gaining insight into the economic prob- 
lems of newspaper production, all gave 
me a store of information useful in 
making our high school journalism 
course more interesting and complete. 


Fellowship Value 


But there was another, less obvious, 
value in my summer course. Among 
students enrolled in my classes at Berke- 
ley during the summer were several 
practicing journalists working on ad- 
vanced degrees. These people gave me 
an opportunity to learn firsthand about 
the current state of the profession. In 
the past when students in my high 
school classes brought up questions 
about pay, working conditions, and 
opportunities in journalism, I had to 
confess quite frankly that I couldn't 
give authoritative answers. After talking 


15-T 


with the reporters, advertising person- 
nel, and other newspapermen enrolled 
in the summer courses, I have found 
it possible to counsel interested students 
accurately and intelligently. 

These personal contacts led to an- 
other fruitful venture. I decided to 
enrich our high school class work 
through visits by people like those 
who had taught me so much. 

When I explained to leading Bay 
Area journalists that a hundred alert 
high schoo] juniors and seniors were ex- 
tending an invitation through me, I got 
no rejections. As a result, we had as our 
guests the head of the journalism de- 
partment of one of the state colleges, 
famous reporters, columnists, public af- 
fairs directors of radio and TV stations, 
and bureau chiefs of news magazines. 

These people explained their work 
and its effects upon all of us. They an- 
swered questions of students. Equally 
important, they impressed the school 
administration and counselors with 
the dignity and worth of career jour- 
nalism. This has resulted in the prin- 
cipal directing the counseling staff to 
place none but above-average students 
in journalism classes, 

Visits of newsmen to my classes had 
still other results. A television station 
news editor invited the class to visit his 
station and observe its operation. The 
invitation included “starring” roles on 
one of the Bay Area’s most popular 
teen-age programs. 

When the class appeared on the pro- 
gram, our local paper ran a spread on 
the event. This brought our school’s 
journalism program to the attention of 
the publisher. Thus, when later I asked 
him to establish a scholarship for gradu- 
ating seniors who plan to major in 
journalism, he agreed in a few minutes. 

It’s impossible to isolate the specific 
items gained as a summer Fund fellow 
which do most to improve a teacher's 
competence. Once we became involved 
in the activities which were an out- 
growth of the summer's experience, new 
opportunities appeared unexpectedly. 
Certainly, any conscientious teacher can 
read and inquire on his own, and pass 
on new ideas and information to his 
classes; but there’s nothing the teacher 
can do that’s quite so stimulating and 
authoritative as the contacts which prac- 
ticing journalists provide. Getting ac- 
quainted with these people and acquir- 
ing a stock of knowledge about the 
academic aspects of the profession 
made my summer of study one of the 
most valuable experiences I’ve ever had. 

*Complete information and application 
forms may be obtained by writing to Don 
Carter, executive director, The Newspaper 
Fund, Inc., Room 2700, 48 Wall St., Neu 
York 5, N.Y. Feb. 15 is the deadline for 
submitting completed applications 
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Books 


THE ULTIMATE DECISION, Thi 
at President As Commander in Chiet, ed 
ou a Al eam ibn ited by Ernest R. May. (George Brazil 
a a: ler, New York, 1960, 290 pp., $6.) 


STUDENT-STYLED When the framers of the Constitution 


entrusted the President with the job 


Y P - ; > 
Complete registration in adi ance of commanding the nation’s armed 


forces, they could not have possib] 
foreseen the dizzying array of military 
developments that would require the 
President to decide which type of guided 


New Four-Week General Session beginning late and missile should be given priority; what 
° : os 290 a Slle ho e given | oO . f 
ending earl) oe Jul d-Z20 | kind of situation requires American mili 


tary intervention, as in Lebanon o1 
Eight-Week General Session... June 19-August 11. Laos; whether an armed convoy should 
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Final registration on Monday. Classes begin on Tuesda) | eek Wide: Reatia. Tet telny thee O00 
plexing technical-politic al problems face 

More classes in the cool of the morning | the President. Why did the Founding 
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New courses and conferences in special areas the words of the editor, Ernest R. May 
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#f essays by historians who assess the 

SU vi NMI E ad performance of our seven war-tiny 
Presidents from Madison to Truman 

SESSIONS None of the essavs is of outstanding 
quality, but they all come around to 


the same point: those Presidents pei 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN ? MADISON | formed best who “waged war as poli 


ticians-with a sense of responsibility 





to public opinion as well as to national 


A UNITED NATIONS FILM ; 
interest abstractly conceived.” By this 
POWER *y yardstick the _ politician-Presidents 
Polk, Lincoln, Wilson, FDR, and Tru 
AMONG MEN man—come off better than Madison and 


McKinley. Franklin Roosevelt is given 
as an example of a President who “per 


POWER AMONG MEN is a that deals with the ideas and purposes of the more formed truly the function of the Ameri- 
than 90 countries that comprise the United Nations. It is a vivid portrayal of man’s can commander in chief. which is to 
awesome powers: the power to | kk t p wer “wa destroy. How has he used these a 

forces in the past? How will he choose to use them in the future? bind together the varied political and 


. Men build. Men destroy. Surviving men build 
se again. Sometimes there is no survival.” 


Available in 16mm ful! length 90 minute version and 46 minute discussion version, in color or military strands which make up wal 


i il e for illustrat 
black and white. For complete details write for illustrated color brochure on Power Among Men keeping each in its proper relation 


LOUIS de ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES FILM LIBRARY to the whole.” 
267 West 25th Street, Dept. ST, New York 1, New York ORegon 5-5330 Scholarly and well-doc umented. these 











— | essays are instructive without being 


eeeeseeceeeooeoeeeeeee provocative, but are useful in explicitly 


F EUROPE BY CAR 
R a 7 CATALOGUE 
EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE 


Saves You up to 35% on 


SIMCA HILLMAN 
—_— 
MERCEDES JAGUAR fms 


CITROEN PEUGEOT « ns 
RENAULT MG = 
VOLKSWAGEN, etc. 


EUROPE BY CAR 
One Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. Cl 6-6885 


Name_. etal 
See 


City._ ee 
eeeeeceeeeeeee 2e 


For Teachers of 
SOCIAL STUDIES dealing with 
GEOGRAPHY > ‘ 
SCIENCES, HISTORY RONALD STEE! 
and other é : — ——" : 
THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
FILMS FROM PRESIDENCY, by Rexford Tugwell 
| (Doubleday, New York, 1960. 508 pp 
$6.95 


FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE tf belie . a 
R wide choice of sound films in color and you believe that you can best 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog | the conduct of its occupants, this is the 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU book for you. You will, of course, have 
636 Fifth Ave., Suite 414, New York 20, N. Y. | the heavy obligation of discounting 


an important subject. 


understand the Presidency by studying 


‘ 
~ 





\lilustrated pamphlets and brochures also available 
some of the very strong opinions of 
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Rexford Tugwell, a Columbia Univ. 
professor of economics before he joined 
the Brain Trust of F.D.R. This will be 
part of the fun, because Tugwell can 
write a blue streak; and it is a fast- 
moving President who can avoid being 
struck by his lightning. 

Tugwell ranges Presidential pastures 
from Washington to Eisenhower in a 
broadly chronological fashion. There are 
no chapter headings as guide posts, 
and it is not unusual for the Whiskey 
Rebellion in Washington’s administra- 
tion to be tied to the Pullman Strike in 
the Cleveland era. This is not aimless 
meandering, however. Tugwell has a 
firm grasp of Presidential history and 
his examples of uses, misuses, and fail- 
ure to use the great Presidential power 
are chosen from the almost two cen- 
turies during which that office has been 
€ nlarged. 

The Presidential record is not reas- 
suring, according to this old govern- 
ment hand. He had a predilection for 
“strong” Presidents and found only six 
among the last 34. With the exception 
of Washington, his opinion of generals 
who _ have Presidents is almost 
unprintable. There is a warm place in 
his heart for Presidents who have been 
scholars—the Adamses and Wilson, for 
example. Friends of James K. Polk will 
cheer Tugwell for bringing Polk’s capa- 
bilities as an administrator into fresh 
focus with vision and courage (and a 
dash of cupidity). F.D.R. comes out 
But Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Eisenhower may be excused if they 
break off diplomatic relations with the 
vuthor. 

We can probably expect another book 
from Tugwell, because in his final pages 
he talks about a “plural” Presidency. 
The job is too big, he thinks, for one 
man and there are too many unknowns 
making policy for the nation, while 
operating in the dusk. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N.Y.) HS. 


been 


very well 


SHAKESPEARE’S THEATRE, by 
Ashley Thorndike. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1960, 472 pp., $2.45, 


paperbound.) 


Every time a new book concerned in 
any way with Shakespeare appears, 
there must be hundreds of readers 
who wonder: Why another book about 
Shakespeare? 

Here is a book, however, that has a 
special claim to fame: it first appeared 
in 1916 and since that time has become 
what is known as a “standard” reference 
work for all students of Shakespeare, 
his works, and the social and political 
history of Elizabethan England. To have 
this work available now in inexpensive 
paperback form places it within easy 
reach of even a casual reader, 


The format of the book is simple, 
and many other books in recent years 
have followed its pattern. Indeed, many, 
more recent authors owe a great deal 
to the wonderful research and writing 
that went into this volume. The book 


deals with the several companies of | 


professional performers in the Eliza- 
bethan period, “the organization of these 
companies, the relations between man- 
agement, actors, and dramatists, the 
governmental regulation of the theaters, 
the methods of acting, and the habits 
of the audiences, as well as the physical 
characteristics of stage and theater, and 
the principles and practice of stage 
presentation.” Few books concerning 
this period are as thorough in coverage, 
concise in statement, and as readable, 
as is this volume. 

Not the least value of the book is 





the collection of illustrations. Most of | 

the standard reference pictures are in- | 

cluded (sometimes a bit blurred and | 

small, but they are there) and this helps | 

a great deal in clarifying many of the 

author's points. 

It all adds up to quite a bargain! 

—HerBERT B. KENNEDY, JR. 


Speech and Drama Dept. | 


Hunter College, N.Y. 

GOOD READING FOR POOR'| 
READERS, by George D. Spache. (Gar- | 
rard Press, Champaign, Ill., 1958, 168 | 


pp., $2.50.) 
| 
| 


If you have not discovered Good | 
Reading for Poor Readers by Dr. 
George D. Spache, head of the Reading 
Laboratory and Clinic of the Univ. of | 
Florida—today is the time. It will aid | 
the instructor and the librarian to assist | 
the reluctant reader in his selection | 
of interesting and/or informational read- 
ing material compatible with his taste 
and his ability. 

The titles of the chapters stand as 
signposts to the discoveries to be found | 
within this book: The Right Book for | 
the Right Child; Choosing the Right 
Type of Book; Using Books to Help | 
Solve Children’s Problems; Estimating | 
Readability; Trade Books Useful with | 
Poor Readers; Adapted and Simplified | 
Materials; Textbooks, Workbooks, and | 
Games; Magazines and Newspapers; | 
Series Books: Book Clubs; and Indexes | 
and Reading Lists. All materials are 
helpfully annotated and the usual age 
or grade placement is stated. Materials 
range from picture books with short 
captions to books and other reading 
materials for high school readers. 

In the Appendix, the reader finds 
more aids: the Spache Reading Formu- 
la, the author index, the title index, and 
the names and addresses of publishers 
(169 of them!). 

—Dorotny E. Cooke 
N.Y. State Education Dept. 


“AROUND 
THE 

WORLD” 

WITH US 


~.-we're a 
friendly group! 


It’s so much more fun this way. 
There are so many exciting moments 
that need to be shared...with con- 
genial folks like yourself. 


World-famous travel expert Harold 
Percival offers you 47 
glorious, globe-girdling 
days at unparalleled 
prices for best-type ac- 
commodations. Japan, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, 
India, Egypt. Names 
to quicken the blood and start you 
packing. Plus so many more! 


Take the Middle East! As an 
added side-trip, you can spend 33 
days amidst the wonders of the Holy 
Land, Turkey, Greece, and to cap it 
off, Rome, Paris and London! 


Every step of the way you feel 
someone is responsible for you ...an 
experienced Percival Tour Conductor 
... interpreting languages, handling 
customs, currencies, transportation. 
All you do is relax and concentrate 
on storing up memories you'll spend 
weeks telling your students about! 


Start planning right now. Ask your 
Travel Agent for Percival Tours de- 
scriptive literature. He can make your 
reservations, too. Or post the coupon 
below ... today! 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. 


183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill 

Tell me about those happy groups you take 
travelling! Send booklets on guided tours 
Around the World[), Around the Middle 
East[j. Also, to Europe in the famous 
Percival Club Coach [). 





Name. 


Street 





City. 
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For better world 
understanding... 
‘European Lands — Series 1” 


5 filmstrips in COLOR photography 
for Elementary and Junior High Social Studies 


Five European countries: their topography . . . natural 
resources .. . industry agriculture . . . transportation 
...urban and rural life... recreation...cultural patterns. 


1. The Netherlands 3. Belgium 
2. Denmark 4. Switzerland 
5. Austria 


Qualified for purchase under NDEA Title Ill and Title VI. 


Complete series cee $26 “ f- 
Individual filmstrips .... 5.75 


Jhe 
JAM HANDY 
O/rganigalion 


Detroit 11, Michigan 


 daannanigesetntanrtcignnet iste tint MALTA ee 


Solution to Your Travel P lems 


() 


in SCANDINAVIA 


add up to time and money saved... 


\ 
a 





° ‘ ° ° ' x = 
_ ee gp . a <i ALSO 4 INCLUSIVE TOURS THROUGH 
5s onc very 
ee ee | THE HEART OF SCANDINAVIA 
countryside, friendly people . .. will add : 


to an enriched curriculum. Select from SCANDINAVIAN SOJOURNS: 2, 3 or 7 


. ‘dnt ‘ days linking the sparkling capitals 
26 different itineraries. Combine in any : through scenic southern Sweden and 
arrangement for a trip of any scope and the picturesque countryside of Norway 
duration. One ticket covers the entire 


tour... and you will be surprised at the 


THE NORTH CAPE TOUR: 10 days to the 
lands of sunlit nights 

d t tof lati ' lj § THE NORSE TRAIL: 3-day scenic tours 
moderate cost of superlative traveling i dienaudh pisuseaiiiie. Mined dnatiter Ue 
comfort, fine food and immaculate service. tween Bergen and Oslo 
Consult your travel agent, he has SUNLIT NIGHTS LAND CRUISES: To ex 
citing northern Scandinavia in famous 
luxury train of Swedish State Railways 
Ask about EURAILPASS: Unlimited rail 
travel in 13 European countries on 1 
ticket for 1, 2 or 3 months 


complete information. 


Scandinavian Railways 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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PUPILS SPEAK TO PUPILS 
AROUND THE WORLD-This 56 
page booklet summarizes International 
Tape Exchange activities with reports 
from participating schools and som« 
suggested curricular applications. It 
provides tips on taping and includes a 
directory of overseas groups interested 
in exchanges, a bibliography, and a 
list of equipment suppliers. Availabk 
from Michigan Audio-Visual Associa 
tion, Univ. of Michigan, Audio-Visual 
Education Center, Frieze Bldg., 720 I 


Huron, Ann Arbor, Mich. ($1.50). 


MAN-MADE FIBERS FACT BOOK 
Basic facts about the man-made fiber 
industry are presented in this 32-page 
booklet. It also lists the major “fibe: 
trademarks.” Available from Man-Mack 
Fiber Producers Association, Inc., 350 


Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. (Free) 


4 TEACHER’S WORKSAVER FOR 
GRADING TESTS—Usable with any 
test of from six to 50 questions, this 
chart shows at a glance the percentags 
grade earned by the student for the 
number of his correct answers. Avail 
able from Roland B. Sundown, P. O 


Box 333, Fallon, Nev. (35 cents) 


MARKSMANSHIP FOR YOUNG 
SHOOTERS — This 25-page booklet 
takes aim at the gun safety problem at 
the elementary school level. It deals 
with the air rifle as an_ instructional 
tool, and includes basic principles of 
gun handling and marksmanship, and 
information on how such training and 
related programs can be worked into 
the elementary school curriculum 
Available from American Association 


Panorama Colorslide Program, a new 
subscription service of Columbia Records, 
offers monthly audio-visual package: a 
set of 32 single-frame 35mm Colorslides, 
an illustrated book, and a seven-inch 
33 1/3 record. All deal with one of 
three categories: Travel, Art, or Nature 
and Science. Subscribers pay $3.98 per 
month for package, and receive a Color- 
slide projector free with year’s sub- 
scription. Available from Columbia 
Records, 779 7th Ave., New York 19 
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Education, and 
W., 


for Health, Physical 
Recreation, 1201 16th St., N. 
Washington 6, D. C. ($1). 


RISKS WE FACE-This _introduc- 
tion to property insurance is written in 
non-technical language and gives a pic- 
ture of the insurance, its 
importance, and vocational 
opportunities. Available from National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
St., New York 7, N. Y. (single copies 
free to teachers; classroom quantities, 


business of 


economic 


50 cents each). 


1961 CRS BOOK CATALOGUE-— 
An annotated listing of books for sup- 
plementary reading from kindergarten 
through senior high school is provided 
in this 64-page catalogue. Included are 
books for remedial reading. Available 
from Children’s Reading Service, Dept. 
16, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 
13. N.Y. available free to 
superintendents, principals, and librar- 
ians if requested on official letterhead; 
otherwise, 25 cents). Also available 
from CRS: Books for Remedial Read- 
ing, a listing for grades K-6 (price same 


copies 


iS above). 


GRAFLEX AUDIOVISUAL  DI- 
GEST—The 13 articles in this 52-page 
booklet deal with such diverse subjects 
as filmstrips, photographic hints and 
aids, international tape exchanges, 
tachistoscopic training, educational TV 

all with the classroom teacher in 
Available from Graflex, Inc., 
125, 3750 Monroe Avenue, 
N. Y. (25 cents). 


nind. 
Dept 
Rochester, 


FILMS FOR SOCIOLOGY 
ANTHROPOLOGY -— This 


Aids Library, Pennsylvania State Univ., 
University Park, Pa. 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE EDU- 
CATIONAL AIDS—Selected and eval- 
Thomas J. Pepe, Southbury 
superintendent, and a com- 
educators, the aids listed 

judged to be “informa- 
and educationally 
More than 1,500 items are 
organized into 59 categories, and a 
53-page index provides additional cross 
Available from Dover Pub- 
180 Varick St., New 
($1.35). 


uated by 

Conn. ) 
mittee of 
have been 
tive, objective, 
sound.” 


reference. 
Inc., 


N. Y. 


lications, 


York 14, 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FOR 
CLASSROOM AND LIBRARY—Com- 
piled in cooperation with major record 
companies, this 48-page catalogue lists 
recordings suitable for K-12 classroom 
use. Available without charge from 
Educational Record Sales, 153 Cham- 
bers St., New York 7. N. Y 





AND | 
listing of | 
films related to these fields is available | 
without charge from the Audio-Visual | 
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Now, An “ASSISTANT TEACHER” 
For Your Class... 
VU-GRAPH Dynamic Visualization 


DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION is a 
new concept in visual education that 
centers around the use of Beseler 
Vu-Graph Overhead Projectors as 
“assistant teachers.” This concept has 
been convincingly demonstrated in sev- 
eral long term programs sponsored by 
leading educational foundations in the 
interest of expanding the practical uses 
of visual aids for everyday classroom 
procedures. 


VU-GRAPH VERSATILITY PROVIDES 
DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 


DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION is 
made possible by the versatility of 
Vu-Graph which projects a large (up 
to 13’ x 13’) brilliant image behind you 
from the front of a fully lighted class- 
room... visible from every seat, it lets 
you face your class and maintain eye- 
contact . . . facilitates dynamic new 
teaching techniques that assure com- 
prehension, including overlays and pro- 
gressive disclosures ... lets you write, 
sketch, erase or test on the projected 
image . .. provides an “electric black- 
board” on cellophane or acetate rolls 
which saves hours of chalkboard writ- 
ing and erasing. 


DOZENS OF TECHNIQUES WITH 
VU-GRAPH DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 


Reference material is always ready 
... In social studies and English, for 
example, charts, graphs or vocabulary 
lists are printed on transparencies, 
always available for lessons or reviews. 
Overlays teach complex material in 
simple steps ...In science, for instance, 
you easily teach a unified concept of a 
complex system such as the human 
body. Individual transparencies may 
show the respiratory system, the diges- 
tive tract, and the circulatory system. 
Projecting one at a time, teach individ- 
ual systems; ultimately superimposed, 
they make an integrated composite. 
There are unlimited uses for the elec- 
tric blackboard . . . quizzes, grammar 
exercises, science diagrams, handwrit- 
ing lessons or drawing instructions 
may be prepared in advance on the 
cellophane or acetate rolls. These may 
be kept for repeated use in drill, review 
and make-up work without rewriting. 


HOW DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 
ASSISTS YOU 


DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION with 
Vu-Graph permits modern visual edu- 
cation without robbing you of teaching 
spontaneity. You sit or stand beside it, 
in the front of the room, projecting 
brilliant pictures over your shoulder 
at the precise moment you choose to 
illustrate your ideas. Students take 
netes in normal light; you see every 
expression as you teach. A few strokes 
of a grease pencil personalizes any vis- 
ual aid before students’ eyes. And—on 
the cellophane rolls, you find yourself 
automatically projecting your very 
thoughts; say a new word... you spell 
it; describe a shape ... you sketch it; 
explain a math problem ... you solve 
it, on screen! 


VU-GRAPH DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 
IN YOUR OWN CLASSROOM 


Now, you can discover for yourself 
how Vu-Graph Dynamic Visualization 
expands virtually every teaching pro- 
cedure to the limits of your own imag- 
ination. Your nearest Franchised 
Beseler Dealer, an experienced A-V 
expert, will show you how Vu-Graph 
versatility adds a new dimension to 
your classes and provides you with a 
time-saving “assistant teacher.” 


Write for free copy of informative book- 
let, “Use of Vu-Graph As an Instruc- 
tional Aid” and “Catalog” folder. 


pttctcsese--- 


Charles Beseler Company 
208 So. 18th Street, East Orange, N. J. 
(0 Send me “Use of Vu-Graph As An Instruc- 


tional Aid’’ plus complete information on 
Vu-Graph Overhead Projectors. 


(0 Have a Beseler A-V Consultant contact me 
for a ‘‘no-obligation”’ demonstration. 


Name 
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Address. 





City. 
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How to 
stimulate 
student 
interest in 
the facts of 


LIGHT 


ee This kit sparked such enthusiasm /n my 
sixth grades that many pupils did exploratory 
work on their own—after schoo/, at home and 
in their scout troops. | found /t excellent for 
my classroom needs. Thanks again for the 
wonderful kit. bbe) 


This comment from an elementary school 
teacher is typical of the high praise ac- 
corded the supplementary classroom pro- 
gram distributed by the Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau. Last year, 30,000 
teachers sent for this comprehensive pro- 
gram. It presents the intriguing subject 
of Light and Sight in a manner designed 
to heighten student interest and lighten 
teaching work. Moreover, the Bureau’s 
aids are thoroughly up-to-date, in contrast 
to standard textbooks which are not nor- 
mally able to keep abreast of rapid devel- 
opments in this specialized field. 


NEW KITS READY NOW 


The Bureau’s supplementary teaching pro- 
gram, “The Story of Light and Sight”, 
specifically formulated for 4th, 5th and 
6th grades, is now available. Prepared 
on the basis of consultation with leaders 
in elementary school teaching and the 
National Education Association, it in- 
cludes a 12-page teacher’s guidebook and 
a 32-page student’s booklet for each of 40 
students. It is filled with stimulating, in 
formative activities for classroom and 
home use. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


A complete classroom package sufficient 
for 40 pupils will be sent without cost or 
obligation to teachers in areas served by 
a Better Light Better Sight Bureau utility 
sponsor. (We will check our sponsor list 
for your area.) For your free kit, use the 
readers’ service card: in this magazine... 
or simply send your own name, and your 
school’s name and address, to: BETTER 
LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU, Dept. SLS-5/, 
P.O. Box 1647, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N.Y. (Offer not available to 
students nor to subscribers outside the U.S.A.) 


NEWS 





Continued from page 7-T 


from the faculty thus far were 
McGeorge Bundy, dean of the Fine 
Arts and Sciences faculty; David Bell, 
an economics professor; and Archibald 
Cox, a law faculty member. Mr. 
Kennedy himself is a 1940 graduate 
and a member of the college’s board 


of overseers. 


>The U.S. Department of Interior has 
approved the eligibility of the Justin 
S. Morrill homestead at Strafford, Vt., 
as a national historic landmark. While 
a United States Senator, Morrill au- 
thored the “Morrill Acts” which led to 
the establishment of land-grant col- 
leges throughout the country 


PBy the narrow margin of five to fou 
the United States Supreme Court has 
held that a state may not require its 
public school teachers to list all the 
organizations to which they have be- 
longed in the past five years. The 
majority decision was that such a rule 
would discourage freedom of associa- 
tion and belief. At issue before the 
court was a 1958 Arkansas statute, 
passed at a special legislative session 
dealing with the school integration 
problem. The purpose of the statute 
was presumably to uncovel nember- 
ship in the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 


The East-West Center of the Univ 
of Hawaii—made possible by a $10 mil- 
lion grant from the Federal government 
gets underway this February. Twen- 
ty-five scholarships, covering transpor- 
tation, room and board, tuition, fees 
books, and incidental expenses, are 
available for February. In addition, 50 
scholarships are being offered for the 
fall semester and 75 for September, 
1962, on undergraduate or graduate 
levels. For applications write Director 
East-West Center, Univ. of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


PThe Southern Education Reporting 
Service—set up in 1954 to collect and 
disseminate accurate and objective in- 
formation on public school desegrega- 
tion—has been granted a two-year ex- 
tension by the supporting Ford Founda- 
tion. SERS publishes the monthly 
Southern School News, the quarterly 
Race Relations Law Reporter, and semi- 
annual statistics, maintains an exhaus- 
tive library of materials on segrega- 
tion-desegregation, and has published 
two books dealing with the issue 


The National Education Association 
announced in December that it would 
offer interest-free loans to meet “in- 
undue hardship” 


dividual cases of 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Per 
Annum 


MONEY IN BY 
THE 20th EARNS 
FROM THE Ist! 


Earn this high rate of dividend and 
get one of these valuable free gifts 

from this modern 53 year old 
Association. Save by Mail... and 
we will handle all details for you 


SUSE. 


POLAROID 
CAMERA 


Free witt 


$2,500 Acco 


ELECTRIC 
BLANKET 


Free with 


$2,000 A 


SILVER- 
PLATE 
SET 
Free wit 
$1,000 A 


* 1908-1961 
more than SO 
Years of Service! 


CITY SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 
1656 W. Chicago Avenue : Chicago, || 


ASSETS OVER $22,000,000.00 
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EUROPE 


is best 


BY BUS 


The gaiety of cosmopolitan capitals 

the historical treasures of 
castles and cathedrals the 
charm of farm-dotted countryside. 
You get a close-up look at all 
Europe when you tour in a luxu- 
rious Linjebuss motor coach. Car- 
free and carefree, your comfort is 
complete with a snack bar, lava- 
tory and English speaking hostess- 
guide. Explore the Continent by 
daylight, make overnight stops at 
select hotels. Choice of 6 to 30 day 
all-expense tours. For free brochure 
see your Travel Agent or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. U, 320 5th Ave., N. Y. 1 


LINJE / BUSS 


INTERNATIONA ( ZZ 


System of Trans-European Bus Lines 


SPECIAL RATES 


ito] am —teleler-tiela— 


HOTEL < 
Wellington 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 


OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL GYAN) 
See your friendly travel agent. 











Nationwide Current Events, English 
and Foreign Language Contests 


« VITALIZE your classes (grades 4 through 
12) by entering your students in a nation- 
wide competitive examination 
SEND TODAY for full details and FREE 
samples of previous examinations to Don- 
ald R. Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 
2012 Hammond Avenue, Superior, Wisconsin. 











among members of the teaching pro- 
fession in New Orleans. Action was 
jtaken under authorization by the 


| Board of Directors to extend such | 


loans in hardship cases anywhere when 
a local board of public education can- 


not meet its payroll on schedule. The | 


authorization was implemented when 
it became clear that the New Orleans 
school board would be unable to carry 
out its payroll obligations in the wake 
of its desegregation controversy. 


PA large-scale experiment that tested 
the teaching power of educational films 
has shown that the coordinated use 
of an integrated series of world his- 
tory films can almost double the aver- 
age student’s speed of learning. The 
experiment was conducted among 14 
high school classes in southern Illinois 
studying world history. It was carried 
on by Dr. Paul R. Wendt and Dr. Gordon 
K. Butts of the College of Education of 
Southern Illinois Univ. in cooperation 
| with Coronet Instructional Films. Their 
report revealed that the 54-film Coro- 
net World History Series, planned to 
| be integrated with the current course 
|in world history, “made it possible to 
| complete a full year’s course of world 
| history in one semester with no im- 
| portant difference in achievement.” 


| 

| POhio has created a unique self- 
in . . . 
| financing scholarship fund to help resi- 
| dents obtain college education. The 





What todays 


students need to 


‘get into college 


trustees hope to raise $15 million from | 
private and non-governmental public | 


sources to set up the fund, with the 


| state matching up to one-third of the | 


contributions received. The scholarship 
grants will be awarded on the basis of 
scores on the Ohio General 
ship Test, high school record, princi- 
pal’s recommendation, and family con- 
ditions, and must be used at institutions 
in the state. 

PWhat effect does a typewriter have 
on the classroom work of elementary 
school children? Three recent inde- 
pendent studies financed by grants 
from Royal McBee Corporation showed 
that using a typewriter has a “favor- 
able effect upon academic 
achievement,” produces im- 
provements in various types of word 
skills,” and “stimulates the preparation 
of longer and more comprehensive re- 
ports by students of all levels of ability 
in various subjects and especially in 
English studies.” It also 
“stimulates creativity,” while not pro- 
ducing “harmful effects either 
handwriting quality or speed.” These 


general 
“more 


and _ social 


upon 


Scholar- | 


| were the general findings of studies | 


| involving some 900 pupils, including 
control groups, in 36 classrooms of 14 
schools in seven cities. Research was 
| conducted by professors of education 


| 
| 


This year, U.S. high schools will graduate 
about 1,800,000. Colleges can accept 
only half that number. Never before has 
competition been so severe! 

To get into college, good English is 
essential. It’s essential to good grades 
and also to success in the important 
College Board verbal aptitude test. 

The best way to supplement your 
teaching of good English is to recom- 
mend use at home of Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary, the Merriam- 
Webster. Its definitions are complete, 
accurate, up to date. Used regularly, it 
helps students improve vocabulary, read 
with understanding, talk and write accu- 
rately, with assurance. 

This Merriam-Webster is required or 
recommended at schools and colleges 
everywhere, sold by all department, 
book, stationery stores. $5 unindexed; 
$6 indexed. ©G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 

INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Don’t be misled. Other “Websters” do 
not even include the scientific names for 
plants and animals. Nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a 
dictionary for school, home, or office use. 
Always recommend Merriam-Webster. 
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EUROPE — College Credit 


See Europe for less on economical 6 2 
week trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense 
College credit available. Space nited! 
For details write: 


AMERICANS ABROAD, INC., TRAVEL SERVICE 
93 University Sta.. Minneapolis 14, Minn 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 

Rod Serling’s “The 
Whole Truth,” starring Jack Carson as 
a flamboyant used-car salesman who 
buys a haunted used car that curses its 
owner with the need to tell the whole 
truth at all times 

Sun., Jan. 22, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General 
Electric Theater: “The Devil You Say,” 
a comedy starring Sid Caesar. 

Mon., Jan. 23, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Americans (Premiere): First in a new 
series of dramatic stories about the 
Civil War as it affected ordinary fam- 
ilies in the North and South. Though 
the featured family is fictitious, Henry 
Steele Commager, noted Civil War his- 
torian, serves as historical consultant 
for the series in order to guarantee the 
authenticity of the background. The 
first episode is about the raid on Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

Wed., Jan. 25, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) United 
States Steel Hour: “The Devil Makes 
Sunday,” adapted by Joe Palmer, Jr. 
from a story by Bruce Stewart about 
life in a nineteenth-century Australian 
penal colony. Brooke Hayward and 
Fritz Weaver star in the drama of a 
convicts’ rebellion against their severe 
guards. The moral issues raised by the 
rebellion bring some surprising changes 
in loyalty 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Jan. 20, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “Music Hath Charms,” 
a program of music by five leading la- 
dies of music: Rosemary Clooney, sing- 
ing Irving Berlin hit tunes; Dolores 
Gray, selections from Cole Porter 
shows; Sally Ann Howes, songs from 
Friml operettas; Jeanmaire in a dance 
created for this show; Metropolitan star 
Mildred Miller in_ selections from 
“Carmen.” 

Sat., Jan. 21, 2:00 p.m. (Texaco-Metropol- 
itan Network; check local affiliate) Met- 
ropolitan Opera: Strauss’ “Arabella.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Conductor: Paul Paray. 

Sun., Jan. 22, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “The Views of Those 
Present,” third in a four-part series 
dealing with social commentary in the 
arts. Rev. Sidney Lanier is host. 

11:30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Dramatic treatment of “The Child 
Buyer” by John Hersey, best selling 
novel about a corporation that tries to 
buy a child prodigy. 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) New York Phil- 
harmonic: Leonard Bernstein. 

(NET—check local educational TV 
station for time and schedule) Ameri- 
can Perspective: “Innocence Abroad.” 
Dr. Graham C. Wilson discusses Sinclair 
Lewis’ “Dodsworth” as a study in the 
contrast between two kinds of Ameri- 
cans abroad 

Mon., Jan. 23, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check lo- 
cal station) Invitation to Learning: 
Benjamin Franklin’s “Autobiography,” 
first in the new series on “Interesting 


i, Jan. 20, 
Twilight Zone 


Lives.” Invitation to Learning is now 
engaged in four new series which run 
concurrently, designed for use by 
adult reading and discussion groups. 
Produced in cooperation with the Adult 
Education Association, the three re- 
maining series are: “Fiction for Par- 
ents,” “Defending Democracy,” and 
“Play Reading.” 

Sun., Feb. 5, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC 
Opera: Beethoven's “Fidelio.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Jan. 19, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “The Keeper of the Rules: 


Elliott Erwitt photo 
Author John Hersey’s “Child Buyer’ 
will be dramatized over Camera Three 
Sun., Jan. 22, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV). 


Congressman Smith and the New Fron- 
tier,” an examination of the House 
Rules Committee and its potential re- 
action to Kennedy’s projected New 
Frontier. Howard K. Smith interviews 
the committee chairman, Howard W. 
Smith (D-Va.), and members Richard 
Bolling (D-Mo.) and Clarence Brown 
(R-O.). Program should be a good il- 
lustration for history and civics classes 
of how politics works. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. Before the telecast, discuss 
the difference between “liberal” and 
“conservative” politics. What is the 
membership of the House Rules Com- 
mittee? What is the alignment of polit- 
ical attitudes on the committee? 2. 
What is the function of the committee? 
Why is it considere. such a powerful 
body? How are its members chosen? 3. 
Granted the present membership of the 
committee, what do you think will be 
its attitude toward the President’s “New 
Frontier”? 4. What is Congressman 
Bolling’s criticism of the committee? 
What is Rep. Smith’s defense? Which 
do you find more convincing? 

Fri., Jan. 20 (All networks, all day) Pres- 
idential Inauguration and Ball. All net- 
works offer intermittent coverage of 


23-T 


the day’s many inaugural events. 

Sat., Jan. 21, 1:30 pm. (WCBS-TV in 
New York; check local affiliated station 
for time) Young Worlds ’61: third in a 
13-week series of New York Herald 
Tribune Forums with Helen Hiett Wal- 
ler, Forum director, and students. 

Sat., Jan. 21, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Nation’s Future: “Should the West 
Modify Its Policy Toward the Soviet 
Union?” debated by former Governor 
of New York, Thomas E. Dewey, and 
Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the British 
Labor Party since 1955. NBC distributes 
discussion guides for use in connection 
with this series through the network 
and affiliated stations. 

Sun., Jan. 22, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Catho- 
lic Hour: “Catholic Reflections on Amer- 
ica,” third in a four-part series of 
discussions by theologians and laymen 
of the Church in the U.S. today. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close-Up!: “The 
Red and the Black,” an exploration of 
the struggle developing in Africa be- 
tween the Communists and the West 
to influence the emerging nations. Afri- 
can leaders such as Tom Mboya of 
Kenya and Prime Minister Balewa of 
Nigeria are interviewed on the telecast. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years: “The Ravens 
Remain,” a documentary of Britain un- 
der the ten-month Luftwaffe blitz of 
1940-41 

(NET) Main Street: “Waters Divided,” 
the story of the Columbia River system, 
touching on its geography, history, and 
control. 

Tues., Jan. 24, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Proj- 
ect 20: “Life in the Thirties.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Jan. 21, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet 
Mr. Wizard: Time. Mr. Wizard demon- 
strates how timing devices depend on 
the vibrations of such things as pendu- 
lums and crystals. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Beaver’s Secret Life.” Beaver's 
family is horrified when, in an emer- 
gency, they read his diary and learn 
about his past. 

Sun., Jan. 22 (NET—check local ed- 
ucational television station) What’s 
New: “Sports Studio” narrates through 
sketches the story of a boy who over- 
comes his timidity and learns a new 
sport; Miss Yanowski explains how 
pulleys can save energy on the “Not- 
So-Hardware Store”; “Japanese Brush 
Painting” shows a day in the life of a 
little Japanese girl. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Jan. 22 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) Virus: “Can- 
cer.” On this last program in the se- 
ries, Dr. Wendell M. Stanley and Robley 
C. Williams discuss the research that 
indicates how viruses may be respon- 
sible for cancer in humans. 

(NET) Two for Physics: “From Nu- 
cleus to Nebula.” First in a new series 
of 12 programs produced by the CBC 
and the Univ. of Toronto, with Drs. 
J.N.P. Hume and Donald G. Ivey. De- 
signed to amuse and to instruct the 
layman with an introduction to modern 
physics, the series uses such devices as 
experiments, animated diagrams, and 
even limericks, a gorilla suit, and a 
juggling act. 

Mon., Jan. 23, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Algebra 
with Dr. John L. Kelley. Teachers’ dem- 
onstrations on Tuesday and Thursday 
with Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty. Today’s les- 
son: Linear Transformations Again. 
Jan. 25: Inversion of Matrices. Jan. 27: 
Retrospect—last in the course of les- 
sons for this semester. New semester 
begins on Jan. 30. 

Tues., Jan. 24, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ex- 
pedition!: “The Lost World of the Kal- 
ahari,” first in a two-part study of the 
African Bushmen who once inhabited 
much of Africa. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester, 
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Now first with a totally new article on the 
President of the United States—including the newest! 


Each advancing year is an advancement year for World 
Book Encyclopedia. Editorial vitality and vigorous edi- 
torial techniques keep World Book thoroughly accurate 


and freshly up to date. 
One dramatic example from the 1961 World Book En- 


cyclopedia is the new President article which includes 
our new President-elect, John F. Kennedy! Like all im- 
portant events, it was rushed into print to reward readers 
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of World Book with complete information, interestingly 
written, and superbly illustrated. 


This new reprint, prepared directly from the 1961 
World Book Encyclopedia, is now available and is 
yours free of charge or obligation. To secure your 
copy, simply fill out the convenient coupon below. 


World Book Encyclopedia 

Box 3565, Dept. 95-A 

Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please see that | get my reprint of your new articles on 
President of the United States and the biography of John F. Ken- 
nedy from the 1961 World Book. 
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